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A DISTINGUISHED DUTCa 

PHILOLOGIST (Litt. hum. doctor) well ac- 
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UNIVERSITY of sr. ~ ANDREWS. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D 
Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQU ESS of BUTE, K.T., LL.D. 
Principal—J AMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 


OPENING OF SESSION 1895-06, 


UNITED COLLEGE. 
This College will be formally opened on TUESDAY. sth October, 
— the WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, 9th 


OBE 

The PRELIMIN ARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the Exami- 

nations for Bursaries are combined, will commence on 27th SEP- 
ZMBER. Schedules of ad will be l by the Secretary 
up to 20th September. 

There are forty-six Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from £40 to 
£5103. Of these thirty-one are tens able by men only, thirteen (of 
which seven are restricted to Medical Students) by women only, and 
two (the Berry Bursaries of £40 each) by either men or women. 

In the course of the session eight Scholarships will be competed for, 
five of which are open to both sexes. Tney range in value from £100 


to £35. 
ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

This College will be OPENED on TUESD: AY, 29th Ocroper. The 
Examinations for Bursaries will be held on 2 5th and 26th October. 
Intimation of candidature is not necessary. There are seven com- 
petitive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from £40 to £7. At the 
close of the session two Scholarships of £100 each, and one of £21 will 
be open to competition. 





The Classes in the Univ ersity are open to students of both sexes, and 
include Latin, Greek, English, French, Hebrew, Syriac, Logic. and 
Meta taphysics, Moral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy. Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Systematic 
Theology, Biblical Criticism and Church History. 


Specimen Examination Popes | and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, minations for Degrees, &c., will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIV ERSITY, published by Messrs. 
Wituram Brackwoop & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 
2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 11d. 

‘A genera’ Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as de- 
tailed information regarding any department of the U niversity, may 
be had on application to 

J. Marrtanp Anperson, Secretary. 

University of St. Andrews, 

26th August, 1895. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





The THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
Ocroper 7tn, 1895. The College Prospectus, containing a detailed 
account of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the 
Department of Enginecring, and in the Department for the Training 
of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Special Prospectuses of the School of Mining, the Medical School, 
and the Training School of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered for Com- 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 


ABERDARE HALL. 


This Hall_of Residence for Women Students is under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Huris = (Somerville Uall, Oxford), 


J. A. Jenuins, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 
Univ getty College, Cardiff, 
July 19th, 1895. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 


NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South Kensington, 8.W. 
Visitors—W. B. RICHMOND, R.A.; F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SP: ARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 1895-96, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Octoner 2nd, Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com- 
position, and include the Study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of 
Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the 
Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
ay eeetien in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the School on September 24th and 
October 8th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 pm. on both days, and on sub- 
sequent Seasiogs at frequent intervals during the Session. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Secretary. Department of Science and Art, S.W.; or, on_and after 
Oc one. . personally to the Recistear, at the School, Exhibition 
Road, 8 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
a Education, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on the 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on the Ist OCTOBER, 1895. 

The classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, 
Textile Industrie: 8, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also con- 
ferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Me dicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any 0 of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to pri wide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., oa 
definite Church principles. f65 per ennum (Sons of Clergy- 
men, £69); Day Bovs, 21 guit ’ al and Modern sides. 
—Rey. T. F. Honsox, M.A., Warden 
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ART. 
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(counry BOROUGH ot NEWPORT. 


NEWPORT INTERMEDI ATE AN AND TECHNICAL SCILVOLS 

The GOVERNING BODY of the above Schools are prepared to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the appointments of HEAT MASTER 
and HEAD MISTRESS of the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools respectively 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom, and the salary paid will be £200 per annum and 
a capitation fee of £2 per year per scholar. pteknad! ation 140 

The Head Mistress must either be a Graduate or hold a Diploma or 
Certificate of one of the Universities equal in value to a degree 

The salary paid will be £150 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 
per year per scholar. Accommodation 109. 

Preference will be given in both appointments to those possessing 
previous teaching experience. 

The appointment will be made in accordance with the Charity 
Commissioners’ Scheme, approved by her Majesty in Council on 
23rd November, 1893, copies of which can be obtained (priee 6d.) at 
Messrs. Christophers & Son and Messrs. Mullock & Sons, stationers, 
Newport. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and expericnee, accom. 
panied by copies of testimonials, and endorsed * Head Master ”" and 

*Head Mistress” respectively, must be sent to my office not ‘ater than 
the 2Ist day of September, 1895. 

Dated this 17th day of August, 185. 

Auurrt A. Newman, Town Clerk, 
and Clerk to the Governing Body 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY.: 
wt » General COU RSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, 1 vw Professor 
R. WELDON, F.RS., COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
ps aR 3rd, at l p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
the requirements of Students reading for any of the Examinations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, apply to 
M. Hoarsuveren, M_A., Secretary. 7 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE, 





The College forms part of the University of Darham, and the Univer- 
sity Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of both sexes 

In ane tothe Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, mains, Literature, History, Aucient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, 

Re “- 4 Hosteis for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the Colleg 

The TW ENTY- FIFTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1895 

Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price 1s.). Prospectus on application to 
the Secretary. 


RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS), 
57, Clapton fume F iE. Principal—Miss A. B. ANDERTON, 
B.A. (Lond.) MICHAE LM AS TERM will “OM MENC i MONDAY; 


SerTeMnBer 16. : 
RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, Clapton 


Common, N.E.—HOWARD ANDE RTON and W. STANLEY 
ANDERTON, B.A. (Lond.), TRAIN and EDUCATE BOYS, the Sons 
of Gentlemen. Lig’ School is healthily situated, facing Clapton 
Common. Playing Field. The MICILAELMAS TERM will CoM. 
MENCE MONDAY, * Serremner 16. 


BRitisH MUSEUM. 
CLOSED from MONDAY, 


The READING ROOMS will be 
Serrempen 2nd, to THURSDAY, Serremner 5th, inclusive. 
E. Maunxpe Tnomrsoy, — 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
_ British Museum, 27th August, 1895. 














9, ILART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 


M®:. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Tri/bner ‘o., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSLNESS as a PUBL iSHE R on his own 
account upon OCTOBER Ist NEXT. He will be glad in the mean- 
time to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for ‘Ne w Books. Adk dre “$8 as above, 





IMPORT ANT. —PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Pub) lications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices,free. 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph “Africanism, London. 





Advertising 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

@® and BOOKSELLERS, of £7 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
atten on o the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD ° PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| rH INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full partic lars and terms, sent gratis, The list 










includes private asylums, &c. wwols also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G, B, Stocker, 8 Lancaster Ft ao Strand, W.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


mrs?t. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 1895, 
I, SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? Chaps, X.-XI. 
Il, THE FUTURE EMPEROR-KING, 
Ill, THE EXINGTON BANK, 
IV, MONTAIGNE, 
Vv. ROUNDEL, 
VI. THE ISLAND of AFFLICTION, 
Vu, “BRAVA TORERA!” 
VIIL, MUSICAL SANDS. 
IX. MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. 
X. WITH THOMAS INGOLDSBY in KENT, 
XI. RALPH RENTON, BACHELOR. 
XII. PAUL the ECCENTRIC, 
XU, AN UNPAID GOVERNESS, 
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NEW WORKS ¢ OF FICTION. 
NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING 
THE COST. 


By “'TASMA,” 


Author of ‘‘Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,’’ 
** In Her Earliest Youth,’’ &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


* An original and moving story, which involves a serious 
point in the everlasting marriage question, but avoids with 
skill, grace, and reasonableness all the repulsive and 
wearisome ‘problems’ of which novel readers and re- 
viewers are so heartily sick.””— World, 





NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. 
BY 
EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 


Author of “‘ The Vengeance of Medea,” &c. 
In one vol,, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The style, tone, and construction of the novel are all 
nlike admirable, and we warmly compliment the author on 
having drawn one of the most genuinely exquisite heroines 
amid the season’s gallery of character,”—Liberal, 





NOW READY, 


BEWITCHED. 


A LOVE STORY, 
By EMILY BENNETT. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 

“A charming little novel, a fanciful, extravagant love- 
story. We know it could rot be true, but we wish it could, 
and this seems to us almost all a story-teller can desire as a 
result.” — World, 





NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L, 


ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 





NOW READY. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


MY LADY NOBODY. By 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s 
Love.” In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. 
By HAROLD VALLINGS, 


Author of “ A Parson at Bay,” “ 5  enmageeation of 
Terence Clancy,” 


In one vol., crown 8yo, 6s, 





RIcHARD BentiEy & Son, New Datiegen Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





[CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION 10 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


In MONTHLY PARTS, price 64. 


A Superb Artistic Album of Views 
of London and its Environs, under 
the Title of 


QUEEN'S LONDON. 


32 PAGES OF VIEWS IN EAOH PART. 
PART I. NOW READY. 
(To be completed in 12 Parts.) 


MR. STANLEY WEY- 
MAWN’S New Work, 
entitled FROM the 
MEMOIRS of a 
MINISTER of 
FRANCE, will be 


published September 2, 
price 6s. 














SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 6s. 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


CAPTAIN HORN. 
By FRANK STOCKTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Pomona’s Travels,’’ &c. 


A WHIRL ASUNDER, 
by GERTRUDE 


ATHERTON, form- 
ing the New Volume 
of ‘“ Cassell’s Pocket 
Library,” is now ready, 
price Is. 4d. 


THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 


EDITED BY 
SIR HENRY E. ROSOOE, D.O.L., F.RS. 
READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 
J USTUS von LIEBIG: his Life and Work. 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, Lecturer on Chemistry in 
Clifton College. Price 3s, "ed, 


THE HERSCHELS and MODERN AS- 
TRONOMY. By Miss AGNES M. CLERKE, Author 
of “‘A Popular History of Astronomy during the 
19th Century,” &c. Price 3s, 6d, 

ALREADY PUBLISHED, 

JOHN DALTON and the RISE of MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir HENRY E, ROSCOE, F.R.S, 
Price 3s, 6d, 

MAJOR BENNELL, FR.S., and the RISE 
of ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. By CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Price 3s. 6d. 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Limzp, 
Lonvon ; Paris AND MzLpourne. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





The NEW HOUSE of COMMONS. 


With Biographical Notices of its Members, Recorded 
Polls, Comparisons with Previous Elections, Statistical 
Analysis, &c., from The Times. 16mo, 1s. 


THE ELEMENTS of Co. 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY. By 8. L. LONEY, M.A., 
late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; 
Professor at the Royal Holloway] College. Globe 
8vo, 42, 6d, 








MACMILLAN’ S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL of 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. LASSAR COHN. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Konigs. 
berg. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from 
the Second German Edition, by ALEXANDER SMITH, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN and 


DIVINE. Being the Bampton Lectures for the year 
1894 By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By F. C. 


BASTABLE, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


GREENHOUSE and WINDOW 
PLANTS. A Primer for Amateurs. By CHARLES 
COLLINS. Edited by J. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. With 
38 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, ls. 














CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
POCKET EDITION.—Volume II. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR and 
POET. An Autobiography. With a Prefatory Memoir 


by THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., Author of *‘ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.” Pott 8¥0, | ls. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 


VICTORIA EDITION of SHAKE. 


SPEARE’S WORKS. In 3 vols, Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 
each vol. 





ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


TENNYSON’S GUINEVERE. 


With an Introduction and Notes by G. C. MACAULAY, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 


JACOB FAITHFUL. By Captain 


MARRYAT. Illustrated by Henry M, Brock. With an 
Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 431, SEPTEMBER, Price Is. 
ConTENTs. 

1, THE NICARAGUA and PANAMA CANALS. 

2, FROM a WAR BALLOON, 

3. JOHN ZIZKA. 

4. A NIGHT on the HEATHER. 

5. RACHEL and LEAH, 

6. 

7. 

8 

9. 





. THE ROAD to ROME. (Concluded.) 
. WHEN we were BOYS.—V. 
. THE FUTURE of LIBERALISM, 

A PAGE of PHILOSOPHY. 





MAOMILLAN & 0©0., LONDON. 
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LITERATURE. 


A Critical and Ezxegetical Commentary o1 
Deuteronomy. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

Pror. Drrver’s Commentary on Deuter- 

onomy forms the first published volume of 

a projected series, entitled ‘‘The Inter- 

national Critical Commentary on the Holy 

Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,” 

edited by the Professor himself, in conjunc- 

tion with Dr. Plummer, of Durham, and Dr. 

Briggs, of New York. So far as the list of 

promised contributions extends, America 

will be somewhat more largely represented 
than this country in the field of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, while out of eleven New 

Testament books no fewer than eight have 

been assigned to British scholars, all of 

whom, without exception, seem to be 

Anglican clergymen. It may not un- 

reasonably be inferred that Hebrew litera- 

ture will be treated from a very advanced 
point of view, and the documents of early 

Christianity from a rather conservative one. 
It was a happy choice, or a happy chance, 

that led the editors to open their publica- 

tion with Deuteronomy. That book is the 
pivot on which the whole modern recon- 
struction of Hebrew literature and Hebrew 
history revolves. To maintain that the 
Second Law came from the lips cf Moses, is 
to break with principles of evidence recog- 
nised as binding in every other scientific 
investigation. To assign this code to the 
reign of Josiah or of his grandfather, is to 
break for good and all with tradition: to 
affirm at least implicitly that the a, per 
and priests of Judah, however excellent and 
conscientious they may have been, differed 

80 widely from ourselves in their estimate of 

truthfulness as a virtue, that no statement 

about matters of fact emanating from their 
circle has in itself any claim on our belief. 

We may safely go on to argue from internal 

and external evidence that nearly the whole 

Levitical code is of still later origin than 

Deuteronomy, and that even the more 

Primitive legislation of Exodus xx.-xxiii. is 

very far from going back to the time of 

Moses. But the narratives of the Penta- 

teuch cling closely abou‘: its laws, and can 

be assigned to no earlier dates, so that at 
last we are left with a series of documents 
most interesting and instructive as to the 
evolution of Hebrew religion from the ninth 
to the fifth century 3.c., but affording next 
to no information as to the emigration of 
the Hebrews from Egypt, their wander- 
ings in the desert, and their conquest of 

estine. 

But Deuteronomy is not merely the central 
stratum of the Hexateuch, from which 


~ 


criticism works backwards and forwards to 
the primitive monotheism of Yahvist and 
Elohist on the one side, and the elaborated 
theocracy of the Priests’ Code on the other : 
it is also the central book of the Hebrew 
Bible, the great literary watershed that 
divides the stirring lyrics, the entrancin 
heroic legends of old Israel, the pure ethi 
inspirations of the first Prophets—Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah—from the fanciful, 
artificial, formalistic productions of that 
later Judaism which, contented with politi- 
cal e, centres all its affections and 
hopes in the Temple of Jerusalem. To 
understand Jeremiah, we must take into 
account the deep Deuteronomic tinge with 
which his thought and language are 
coloured ; to read Judges and Kings—but 
for the authority of Prof. Driver one 
might add Samuel—as they were originally 
composed, we must clear them from the 
Deuteronomic interpolations that radiate 
like lava-dikes from the volcanic summit of 
Hilkiah’s denunciatory code. 

Nor is this all. The law-bookfound in the 
Temple is the oldest canonical Scripture, the 
very foundation-stone of our whole Bible 
considered as a revelation of infallible truth. 
From the recorded circumstances of its 
ae, we gather that, until then, no 

ook was recognised as an authoritative 
guide of faith and conduct, an unquestion- 
able expression of the divine will. Neither, 
apparently, did the living voice of Judah’s 
teachers command its respect. Vainly did 
the prophet put himself forward as Yahve’s 
spokesman; vainly did the priest claim to 
represent the pure Mosaic tradition ; neither 
the swras of the one nor the ¢éroth of the 
other could save a single child from the fires 
of Molech nor a single maiden from the 
groves of Ashérah. Yet the words of truth 
and righteousness, powerless in themselves, 
were no sooner represented as coming from 
the lips of Moses than they commanded 
universal assent. Such a precedent was too 
instructive to be neglected. Succeeding 
legislators followed the example of the 
Deuteronomist: in time the whole Penta- 
teuch crystallised round his code, and round 
the Pentateuch the whole body of canonical 
Hebrew Scriptures, to which the Christian 
Church added another body of sacred litera- 
ture with the same claim to supernatural 
authority. Thus, in studying Deuteronomy, 
we have a unique opportunity of surprising 
revelation at the moment of its birth. 

In an admirable introduction, extending to 
nearly a hundred pages, Prof. Driver sets 
forth the reasons for assigning to the 
Deuteronomic code that date which has 
been assumed as demonstrated in the fore- 
going observations, and the Commentary 
affords him abundant opportunities for 
drawing attention to the evidence pointing 
in that direction. As regards the composi- 
tion of the Book itself, he agrees with 
Kuenen as against Wellhausen in assigning 
the second preamble (chaps. v.-xii.) to the 
origi Deuteronomist, and even seems 
inclined, against Kuenen, to claim the first 
preamble (most of chaps. i.-iv) for the 
same author. He hints ata date not earlier 
than Ezekiel for the Song of Moses, but 
would apparently throw back the Blessing 
to the age of Jeroboam I.—a view which 








considering the drift of recent criticism on 
the lyric portions of Hebrew literature, 
must be taken as merely provisional. Prof. 
Driver has not thought fit to discuss a 
theory recently put forward by the great 
Jewish philologist Steinthal, according to 
which the Deuteronomic code was made up 
by the superimposition of various versions 
of the same laws drawn up in not very 
dissimilar phraseology. Nor has he noticed 
Kittel’s theory that J. and E. were not yet 
united in a single document when the 
Deuteronomist compiled his narrative of the 
wanderings in the desert. 

Although framed with due regard to the 
needs of the non-Hebraist, Prof. Driver’s 
Commentary will, I think, be found most 
helpful by the Hebraist reader. An im- 
mense store of historical and geographical 
learning is lavished on every passage that 
seems in the slightest degree to invite its 
aid. But, after all, this is but a ploughing 
of the sand in the case of a writer whose 
history and geography are so purely ideal 
as the Deuteronomist’s; while his style is 
so clear as rarely to need any elucidation of 
the meaning intended to be understood. As 
compared with the earlier code preserved in 
Sootna, his legislation shows a distinct 
advance in humanity, sometimes associated 
with a singular want of good sense. What- 
ever might be said for the prohibition of 
usury between Israelites, the remission of 
debts every seventh year—which Prof. 
Driver inclines to interpret as an absolute 
extinction, not a mere suspension of the 
creditor’s claim—could only operate to the 

rejudice of the needy borrower; and, in 

act, its consequences were found to be so 
mischievous that the Rabbi Hillel instituted 
a provision allowing lenders to contract 
themselves out of it (p. 180). Nor does the 
sentimentalism of the pseudo-Moses exclude 
on occasions a spirit of the most savage 
ferocity. Canaanite cities taken by the 
Israelites are to be Adrem: that is to say, 
every man, woman, and child in them is to 
be massacred. In fact, they are to be 
treated as the inmates of a British mission 
were recently treated by the Chinese 
‘“‘ Vegetarians.” It matters nothing that 
the Canaanites were never actually so 
treated, but on the contrary were peace- 
fully incorporated with their monotheistic 
invaders. We are here concerned, not with 
what was really done, but with what the 
Deuteronomist would have wished his 
ancestors todo. When a city outside the 
confines of Palestine is attacked—for all the 
legislator says, without its having given any 
provocation—its inhabitants are, in true 
Mohammedan style, to be offered their 
choice between tribute and the sword. 
Should they be patriotic enough to resist, 
and their resistance prove ineffectual, the 
women and children are to be enslaved and 
every adult male put to the sword. What 
excites our just horror when done by Athens 
to Melos is imposed as a religious duty on 
the people of God. Prof. Driver pleads in 
extenuation that worse cruelties were 
ractised by the Assyrians and other 
ne eee nations (p. 239). But he does 
not maintain that they tortured their 
prisoners by order of Assur or Merodach ; 
and the Assyrian custom of deporting the 
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conquered populations seems to show that 
as a rule the adult males were spared. 
view of the doom passed on the inhabitants 
of a besieged city, the prohibition to cut 
down its fruit-trees seems dictated by pru- 
dence rather than humanity: they were 
reserved for the use of the conquerors. 

Worse than the treatment of foreign 
enemies is that prescribed for religious 
dissidents at home. Should your children 
or the “ wife of your bosom” propose to 
serve other gods, you are (presumably) to 
inform the magistrates, and to aid in 
stoning the innovators to death. Ifa whole 
city lapses from the true faith it is to be 
hérem—the children and even the cattle 
are to be slaughtered, in order, as the 
writer adds, with ghastly Semitic sancti- 
moniousness, “‘ that Yahve may show thee 
mercy, and have compassion upon thee, and 
multiply thee ” (chap. xiii.). 

I cannot with Prof. Driver in 
holding that the excellent Deuteronomist 
rule against extending the punishment of a 
criminal to his innocent family ‘‘does not 
conflict with the teaching of” the Second 
Commandment. He maintains that the 
children “ suffer, not because they are guilty 
of their fathers’ sins, but because by the 
self-acting operation of natural laws their 
fathers’ sins entail disgrace or misfortune 
upon them” (p. 277). This is to 
read modern ideas into ancient codes. 
Such a phrase as “the self-acting opera- 
tion of natural laws’ would have been 
meaningless to a Semite of the seventh 
century 3.c.; nor does it seem likely that 
‘disgrace ormisfortune”’ especially attached 
themselves to the children of idolatrous 
Israelites — Hezekiah and Josiah rather 
prove the contrary; and this particular 
sanction is attached to the law against 
idolatry, not to those against theft and 
murder. Olearly the Decalogue means that 
idolaters are to be punished by a direct and 
miraculous exercise of Divine power, such as 
we find described at length in Deuteronomy 
xxviii., and that the same vengeance is to 
pursue their innocent descendants. Treason 
against a mortal king seems to have been 
originally treated on the same principle. 
But man became moralised more quickly 
than the god whom he had made in the 
image of his own despots; and so the 
principle of strict individual responsibility, 
applied to human law by the Deuter- 
onomist, was first extended to Divine law 
by Ezekiel. 

Although not peculiar to the Deuter- 
onomist, the curious taboo against seething 
a kid in its mother’s milk calls for a word of 
comment. Prof. Driver thinks that “ the 
prohibition may have been aimed against 
the practice of using milk thus prepared as 
a charm for rendering fields and orchards 
more productive” (p. 166). I venture to 
think that 4 more probable explanation is 
suggested by an inscription on a funereal 
tablet recently found at Sybaris, in which 
the dead person is saluted as having be- 
come a instead of a man, “a kid that 
has fallen into the milk” (eds éyévov é€ 
dvOpwrov. epidos és éreres, Rohde, 
Psyche, p. 512). The forbidden operation 
would be symbolical of the deification of a 
deceased ancestor; and just this, according 


to Stade, was the old religion of the Beni- 


In | Israel which Mosaism was particularly bent 


on extirpating. —_— 
A. W. Benn. 








England under the Tudors. Vol. I., King 
Henry VII. (1485-1509). By Dr. Wilhelm 
Busch, Translated by Alice M. Todd, 
with an Introduction by James Gairdner. 
(Innes.) 

Tue period of the Tudors is certainly one of 

the most important and critical in English 

history, and yet it cannot be said that it has 
been happy in its historians. The case is, 
indeed, in some respects, worse than if the 
field had been left altogether unoccupied, 
seeing that in the eyes of too many it 
appears to be the rightful domain of a 
brilliant and popular writer, whose admirers 
are both numerous and noisy, but whose 
pretensions to any of the higher historical 
qualities will not be allowed by any com- 
petent judge. The only real piece of solid 
work which has yet appeared on the subject 
is the excellent review of the first twenty 
ears of Henry VIII., by the late Prof. 

Sesaen, which, however, was not originally 

written as a professed history, but as a 

series of prefaces to the Calendars of State 

Papers, and only published as a separate book 

after the author’sdeath. A cordial welcome 

is, therefore, due by all historical students 
to the present instalment of the translated 
work of an eminent German authority, 
which is introduced to the English public 
by one not without qualifications for under- 
taking the task himself. Mr. James 

Gairdner, who is well-known as the editor 

of the Paston Letters, and also of Prof. 

Brewer’s posthumous volumes, has materially 

added to the value of Dr. Busch’s work by 

the introduction and notes he has con- 
tributed to it. 

Dr. Busch commences with a brief pre- 
liminary sketch of English history up to the 
accession of Henry VII. In such a rapid 
survey there are naturally one or two points 
to which some exception might be taken. 
Like other German writers, the author 
probably somewhat exaggerates the despotic 
position of the Norman kings; and he is 
certainly wrong in regarding the reign of 
Henry II. as characterised by a limitation 
of the royal power. The statement that 
this king “ called his vassals to his assistance 
in his struggle with the Church, and in 
return found himself obliged to give them 
a joint participation in the government,” 
would by no means be endorsed by the 

t English master of the Angevin period. 
t is true that the administrative policy of 

Henry II. ultimately had a great effect 

on the development of the representative 

system ; but he was far from intending to 
abate a jot of his own authority, or to give 

a larger share in the government to the 

baronage, as Dr. Busch would seem to imply. 

On the contrary, the object of his policy was 

in every way to weaken the power of the 

feudal nobility ; and so far from being less 
he must be considered as decidedly more 
practically autocratic than his immediate 
redecessors. Of this we have, as Bishop 
tubbs points out, a striking proof in the 





fact that the barons in John’s reign refer 





to the laws of Henry I. as the standard of 
good government, evidently meaning to 
repudiate the measures of Henry II. for 
the strengthening of the royal power. 

It is hardly correct for our author to speak 
of the Hundred Years’ War as being in its 
origin a war of conquest on the English 
side. A German historical professor must 
surely know better than to regard Philip of 
Valois as an innocent victim of an unscru- 
pulous attack from his wicked English 
neighbour, as he used to be represented in 
schoolbooks. He can hardly be ignorant 
that yr = forced A pes the war 

ainst his will by the repeated aggressions 
of the French king py ver 9 It is 
France and not England which ought to be 
charged with beginning a war of conquest, 
though, no doubt, when he was driven 
into the struggle, the English king thought 
his claim to the French crown might be 
made a serviceable weapon. 

The whole of the present volume, after 
the introduction, is devoted to the reign of 
Henry VIJ.—a period which now, almost 
for the first time, receives the detailed 
treatment that its importance merits. It 
has somewhat puzzled historians whether 
this reign is to be regarded as the close of 
an old era or the commencement of a new 
one. Some have placed the dividing line 
between mediaeval and modern history at 
the accession, and others at the death, of 
Henry. Much might be said on behalf of 
either view; for, in fact, this epoch must, 
as Dr. Busch says, be re ed as ‘‘the 
transition from mediaeval to modern times.” 
To describe this king as the introducer of 
an entirely new and fully developed 
monarchical system is a mistake; for the 
foundations of the new monarchy had 
certainly been laid by Edward IV., though 
Dr. Busch may be right in thinking that 
rather too much has been ascribed to the 
latter by some English writers. On the 
other hand, all the characteristic features 
of the Tudor system were hardly manifested 
even at the death of Henry VII., so that 
his reign has sometimes been spoken of as 
a preliminary to the Tudor period proper. 
It is not likely that those living at the time 
were conscious that any fundamental change 
was passing over the country. For the first 
half of Henry’s reign, at least, it looked as 
if the civil strife of the fifteenth century 
was to be continued. Though it is the 
fashion to consider the Wars of the Roses 
as terminated by the battle of Bosworth, 
they might very well be extended to include 
Henry’s struggles with the Yorkist pre- 
tenders; and it must often have seemed as 
if he might lose the throne as suddenly as 
he had gained it. Of the religious revolu- 
tion which was to mark the next reign there 
was little visible sign, nor had the social 
changes which we commonly associate with 
the Tudor period as yet shown themselves 
much on the surface. . 

The transitional character of the reign 
comes out very clearly in regard to foreign 
policy. Henry VII., on the whole, may be 
said not to have interfered ren in the 
affairs of the continent. He stands between 
the old mediaeval policy of war for conquest, 
and the new policy of war for the balance 
of power inaugurated by Henry VIII. and 
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Wolsey. His object seems to have been 
to avoid engaging in hostilities, while 
strengthening his position by alliances and 
especially by matrimonial connexions. Our 
author explains the principles of Henry’s 
foreign policy with great clearness and 
fulness. The only apparent departure from 
his usually pacific course was the armed 
intervention in support of Brittany against 
France in 1489-91, the motives of which 
have been carefully investigated by Dr. 
Busch : 

“Various views are possible, but this at least 
is certain—public opinion did not incline to 
war. Nor is the motive for this change of 
policy to be sought in Henry’s relations with 
France, to which country he was bound by a 
heavy debt of gratitude, nor in Brittany, nor 
in England itself, least of all in Henry’s per- 
sonal inclination: this change was really the 
first important result of a new alliance, now 
just beginning between England and Spain 
and their royal Houses, the maintenance of 
which was to be the central point of Henry’s 
whole policy throughout a decade and a half.” 


This Spanish alliance, as Dr. Busch shows, 
gave to the Tudor dynasty a position of 
legitimacy in the eyes of Europe; and, 
though in the first treaty between the two 
Powers the advantages might appear to be 
entirely on the Spanish side, yet in the end 
Henry certainly got the best of the bargain, 
as appears strikingly by a comparison of 
the marriage treaty of 1499 with the earlier 
agreement of ten years before. There has 
never been a reign in English history in 
which matrimonial negotiations played a 
more important part. 


“The age in which Henry VII. lived was an 
age of marriages: scarcely any alliance took 
place between two Powers without the plan of 
& matrimonial union between the royal Houses 
being proposed, and seldom were more im- 
portant marriages concluded. Henry followed 
the custom of his times. The safety of his 
own, and still more of his son’s dynasty, rested 
to a greater degree than he was willing to 
admit on his own marriage with Elizabeth of 
York, and the unions proposed and brought 
about by him with Spain and Scotland were to 
prove of the greatest importance for his country 
and his dynasty. The matrimonial policy of 
his later years presents a different picture. He 
proposed alliances, now on this side, now on 
that, evolved the most extraordinary plans ; 
began much, yet effected little.” 


The abortive projects of Henry for a 
second marriage after the death of Elizabeth 
of York form a singular and not altogether 
creditable feature in his history. The exceed- 
ingly minute and curious instructions which 
he sent to his ambassadors in Spain in 1505, 
when treating for a marriage with the 
younger Joanna of Castille, cannot fail to 
amuse the reader. 

“ They had been given a set form of questions, 
which they had simply to fill in with their 
answers under each head, to satisfy, so far 
as was possible, the astonishingly indiscreet 
curiosity of the king. The paper with these 
questions and answers is the drollest among 
the political documents of the time of Henry 
VII. with which we are acquainted. The king 
desired information as to her household, 
costume, speech, and manner. As an ample 
mantle concealed the figure of the queen, he 
had to be satisfied with the information that 
she had a pleasant countenance, a clear com- 
plexion, brown hair, grey-brown eyes, and a 





slightly hooked nose, round arms, with delicate 
hands, a graceful neck and full bosom. Henry 
wished to be informed of the minutest details : 
whether she hada tendency to a beard, whether 
her breath was sweet; and the ambassadors 
even accomplished the somewhat difficult task 
of answering this last inquiry.” 


Far more extraordinary, however, was 
Henry’s subsequent persistence in his suit 
for the hand of the elder Joanna, the insane 
widow of the Archduke Philip, which he 
pushed almost to the point of an open 
rupture with Ferdinand, whose alliance he 
had taken so much pains to secure. It has 


been conjectured, as the only possible ex- | 7 


planation of his conduct, that he had dis- 
covered that Joanna’s madness was mainly 
a fiction devised by her father to prevent 
her marrying again, and so depriving him a 
second time of the government of Castille. 
The suspicion has even been expressed that 
what seemed to be the most conclusive 
evidence of Joanna’s mental condition, her 
insisting on carrying the body of her late 
husband about with her, was in reality 
brought about by compulsion to create a 
belief in her derangement. Unscrupulous 
as Ferdinand certainly was, however, we 
are hardly justified in imputing to him such 
revolting conduct as would almost rank him 
with the legendary tyrant Mezentius, and 
the proofs of Joanna’s insanity appear quite 
irrefragable. That Henry seriously believed 
the contrary is most improbable, and the 
glaring impolicy of his conduct would remain 
the samein any case. Dr. Busch is certainly 
right in regarding this strange transaction 
as witnessing to a deterioration of Henry’s 
mental capacity during his later years, 
which seems also traceable to some extent 
in domestic affairs. Our author’s judg- 
ment on Henry’s foreign policy on the 
whole is, however, very favourable ; and he 
gives good reasons for his belief, though it 
is opposed to that of some English writers : 


‘‘Tt has been easy to form a mistaken idea of 
the foreign policy of the king, unaccompanied 
as it was by the noise of war and martial glory. 
What it did was to serve as a wall of defence 
round the kingdom. Assured peace, an honoured 
position among the Powers, English trade 
pushed to the front in the general competition, 
quiet and security at home under the newly 
consolidated power of the Crown, rendering 
for the first time possible a prosperous adminis- 
tration of inte affairs—all this would have 
been impossible without the prudent, clear- 
sighted, judicious, and far-seeing policy of 
Henry VII.” 

Dr. Busch evidently does not agree with 
Brewer py tignih VIL. left amt land in a 
position of insignificance in the European 
world, from which she was raised by the 
genius of Brewer's great hero, Wolsey. 
We cannot help suspecting that Brewer was 
a little influenced in this judgment by his 
strong views on modern politics, and that 
he was thinking, perhaps unconsciously, of 
statesmen of a much later date than Henry 


or Wolsey. 


The great determining influence exercised 
by commercial considerations on Henry’s 
policy is well brought out by Dr. Busch. 
He might, in this aspect, be considered a 
very suitable king for a “ nation of shop- 
keepers.” 

On the internal history of England during 





this reign our author has, perhaps, not much 
to say that is new. On the vexed question 


whether the court established by the Act of 
1487 is to be regarded as identical with the 
Star Chamber of the later Tudors and 
Stuarts, he is probably right in maintainin 
the affirmative view, in agreement with 
Prof. Prothero and in opposition to 
Hallam. In his general summary of the 
results of the reign, some may think that 
his judgment is somewhat influenced by 
German leanings in favour of strong govern- 
ment. 

‘*Nothing can diminish the fame of King 
enry as the restorer of the English monarchy. 
Since William the Conqueror no power 80 
absolute had existed in England as that which 
Henry bequeathed, on firmly fixed foundations, 
to his successors. It was not a new edifice, 
like that feudal sovereignty which the powerful 
Norman had erected in the place of the shattered 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom [we might wish that 
Mr. Freeman were alive to criticise this state- 
ment], but an arbitrary yet constitutional 
monarchy constructed with consummate art 
within and upon the existing constitution. A 
new epoch had begun in England—the period 
of an enlightened absolutism under the Tudors.” 


Of the facts there can be no question; but 
as to whether the Tudor despotism really 
merits the name of enlightened, opinions 
may differ. If we compare it with a con- 
temporary administration which really did 
fully deserve the title—the government of 
India by the great Akbar—it certainly is, 
as our poet has _ poe it, put to shame. 
It cannot be said that we derive any very 
vivid idea of Henry VII.’s personality from 
the present, or indeed from any, history that 
has been written of him. He seems, in 
fact, to have been a singularly uninteresting 
character for one who played so important 
a part at such a critical period. In many 
particulars he strikes us as resembling the 
Roman emperor Vespasian. Both may 
claim to have been the restorers of order 
after a period of confusion. Beth were 
frugal in their habits and industrious in 
amassing wealth. Strange stories were told 
of the ingenuity of both in devising fresh 
financial expedients. Both were pacific in 
their foreign policy. Both, while in general 
moderate in their administration, are charge- 
able with some isolated acts of cruelty and 
injustice. One almost wonders if the 
parallel has not been suggested before. It 
certainly seems at least as good as the 
average of such historical comparisons, 
though that may not be saying very much. 
R. Seymour Lona. 








Old and New: a Collection of Poems. By 


Ernest Radford. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Ernest Raprorp’s poems, “ Old and 
New,” are very various, and probably no 
reader will enjoy them all, while every 
reader will find much to enjoy. For ex- 
ample, there are humorous verses, fan- 
tastic and grotesque, which Mr. Radford’s 
old Cambridge friends will welcome, but 
which hardly attract, except here and there, 
readers at large. Again, readers who have 
no German will be grateful for his versions 
of Heine: those who know the originals, 
will but congratulate him upon the high 
standard of excellence which distinguishes 
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what is, and could not but be, after alla 
failure to achieve the impossible. Mr. 
Radford’s true success and distinction lie in 
his own serious lyrics. They are singularly, 
curiously individual: their style, pure and 
good as it is, is strangely free from echoes 
of other styles; their emotions and fancies 
seem impressively personal and genuine, 
without any reliance upon conventional 
“poetic” themes. Their gaiety is grave, 
their humour wistful: and they have a 
passionate sincerity of ring. Take, as a 
typically simple and solemn poem, the lines 
called ‘‘ Lost” 
‘** Something has gone. 
O Life! great giver as thou art, 
Something has gone. 

Not Love, for Love, as years roll on, 

Plays evermore a fuller part. 

But from the treasure of my heart 

Something has gone.”’ 


Or again, “‘ The Protest of Spring ” : 
** O Spring! 
Say not that She is dead. 
Green month of bursting flower and leaf, 
Say not that She is dead. 
For joy of life thy tears are shed ; 
Naught, naught to thee are mine of grief : 
April! Fling wide thy disbelief 
That She is dead.’’ 
It is in forms such as these that Mr. 
Radford is at his best, or in lyrics of 
scarce greater length. There is always 
one single emotion or thought cast into 
a simple mould with little or no merely 
external decoration of design: the poems 
stand or fall with the inherent choice- 
ness and beauty and dignity of the single 
emotion or thought itself. Rarely have 
modern poems been written with so little 
adventitious aid of merely sensuous charm 
or luxurious ornament: they have a certain 
excellent austerity in their terse tones and 
single tempers, which keeps them far from 
triviality or baldness. His ‘‘ Song in the 
Labour Movement ” is surely an impressive 
utterance : 
** The voice of Labour soundeth shrill— 
Mere clamour of a voiceless throng — 
To you who barter at your will 
The very life that maketh song. 
** O you whose sluggard hours are spent 
The rule of Mammon to prolong, 
What know ye of the stern intent 
Of hosted Labour marching strong ? 
‘* When we have righted what is wrong, 
Great singing shall your ears entreat : 
Meanwhile in movement there is song, 
And music in the pulse of feet ! ” 
And there is unquestionable charm in the 
lyric joyousnesss of ‘‘ Plymouth Harbour ”’ : 
** Oh, what know they of harbours 
Who toss not on the sea! 
They tell of fairer havens, 
But none so fair there be 
** As Plymouth town outstretching, 
Her quiet arms to me ; 
Her breast’s broad welcome spreading 
From Mewstone to Penlee. 
** Ah! with this home-thought, darling, 
Come crowding thoughts of thee. 
Ob ! what know they of harbours 
Who toss not on the sea!’ 
Sometimes there is a forcible touch of a 
somewhat grim and original humour, as in 
‘* Suburban” : 


‘* There long he sat in perfect peace ; 

He smoked his pipe, he thanked his stars, 
(is stars, unnumbered in the lease), 
And blest the subterranean cars 


‘* That bore him nightly back to win 
The home where he had left a heart, 
Not trusted in the Devil’s din 
Of London’s damned money mart.’’ 
Most of the best pieces are either assertions 
of an ideal, not without rigorous protest 
against its converse, or poems of love and 
old memories and death: never morbid, 
always justly reticent. Heine has had an 
influence upon the poet—thus, “For an 
Ideal” : 
** T looked out over the ocean 
And saw a maiden stand 
Where billow and cloud commingled 
In a vanishing golden land. 
‘** T passed out over the ocean, 
And held the Sun-Maiden’s hand, 
And lost for ever the treasure 
Of Love in my Fatherland.”’ 


These extracts give a fair notion of Mr. 
Radford’s quality. It is an impressive book, 
not easy to criticise, but certainly one to 
recommend, if only for its individuality and 
most personal charm. As himself sings: 
** Love has wrought 
So in my heart that words are naught 
To me at all, if insincere. 


Unless with sacred meanings fraught, 
Words are but words.” 


LioneL Jounson. 








DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE LIFE AND 
FAMILY OF DANTE, 


Codice Diplomatico Dantesco: I Documenti 
della vita e della famiglia di Dante 
Allighieri, riprodotti in fac-simile, tras- 
critti e illustrati con note critiche, monu- 
menti d’arte e figure, da Guido Biagi e 
da G. L. Passerini. Con gli auspici della 
Societd Dantesca Italiana. (Roma, |’anno 
dalla nascita del Poeta DOX XX.) 


Stanort Guipo Bracr and G. L. Passerini 
are to be warmly congratulated upon the 
enterprise which they have so happily 
conceived, and have so successfully initiated. 
The aim and scope of the Codice Diplomatico 
Dantesco, the first fascicolo of which is now 
before us, are to some extent indicated in 
the title which we have reproduced above. 
It may be as well, however, to give some 
more precise idea of the objects which the 
learned editors, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee of the scholarly conduct of the 
enterprise, have set themselves to accomplish 
in the present publication. First, and above 
all, their desire is to furnish undeniably 
trustworthy data for the biography of Dante, 
by collecting and reproducing in facsimile 
all the known documents bearing upon the 
poet’s life and surroundings. By this means 
the preservation of the contents of these 
precious parchments will be permanently 
assured beyond all risk of possible accident 
to the originals ; while at the same time it 
will be practicable to ascertain without diffi- 
culty how many of those which were cited 
by early biographers and commentators are 
still in existence. Not content with repro- 
ducing such documents as have up till now 





** He leaned upon the narrow wall 
That set the limit to his ground, 


An? marvelled (thinking of it all) 
Lhat he such happiness had found. 





been brought to light, the editors intend to 
institute a fresh and systematic search 


Italy, in the hopes of supplementing the 
existing collection of documentary evidence 
by new discoveries. When it is borne 
in mind what treasures every now and 
again are unearthed in the unexplored 
recesses of public libraries at home and 
abroad—only the other day a copy of the 
original edition of the Quaestio de Aqua et 
Terra (a volume of exceeding rarity, five * 
only being known) was discovered in the 
public library at Perugia—it may be reason- 
ably anticipated that this newly organised 
search will be fruitful of good results, 
That it will be a costly and laborious under- 
taking must be obvious to any one who has 
had the smallest experience in this kind of 
research, and we sincerely hope that it will 
receive the support it deserves from Dante 
students of all nationalities. 
The editors have wisely decided not to 
bind themselves to publish the documents 
in chronological order, so that additions 
may be made to the collection at any time. 
When once the publication is complete, it 
will be easy to arrange the facsimiles 
according to the dates to which they 
belong, the mode of issue in loose sheets 
being especially adapted for this purpose. 
The present number contains two plates 
representing portions of a document in 
facsimile, besides several process illustra- 
tions of coats-of-arms and ancient buildings. 
We are bound to say that, for our own 
part, we should have been better pleased if 
the illustrations had been omitted from the 
scheme. Though doubtless interesting in 
themselves, they appear to us to be out of 
a in a work which is avowedly designed 
or the use of serious students, and is under 
no obligation to make a bid for popular 


tographic views asdetracting from thedignity 
of a publication of this nature. Besides, 
there is the further objection that, while 
they do not in any real sense add to the value 
of the work, they must inevitably increase 
the cost of it, a circumstance which is to be 
regretted on every ground. We hold it to 
be a prime duty in these cases to make the 
publication as inexpensive as possible, in 
order to make it as accessible as ible ; 
and this end can only be attained by avoid- 
ing the addition of any matter that is not 
directly of service to the student. 

The execution of the facsimile document 
presented with this number leaves nothing 
to be desired. If all the plates in future 
issues prove to be of equal excellence, the 
collection cannot fail to be of the highest 
value. The particular document selected 
for reproduction and transcription on this 
occasion is taken from the Liber Reforma- 
tionum of San Gemignano, and deals with 
Dante’s embassy to that town—the only 
one of the many embassies mentioned by 
his biographers, as to which there is abso- 
lutely no doubt. The illustrations consist 
ot views of the exterior and interior of 
the Palazzo del popolo at San Gemignano, 
together with a general view of the town 
itself, and two representations of the San 
Gemignano coat-of-arms. The letterpress 





* One of these, we are glad to know, has cently 





ithroughout the archives and libraries of 


been acquired for the British Museum. 


favour. We cannot butregard the insertion ~ 
of somewhat indifferentreproductionsof pho- ~ 
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comprises, besides a good deal of illustrative 
matter, a careful line for line transcript of 
the facsimile document with the contractions 
expanded. The expansions are not indicated 
in the printed text, this formality being 
rendered superfluous by the fact that the 
transcript and the MS. text are placed side 
by side, so that they can be compared at a 
lance. 

Except as regards the illustrations, the 
opening number reaches a high pitch of 
excellence, which we trust will be main- 
tained throughout the successive issues. 
We would urge upon the editors, in con- 
clusion, that they should proceed with the 
publication at a reasonable speed. If they 
do not attain the maximum issue of ten 
numbers annually, as laid down in the 
prospectus, we ought at least to be able to 
count on the appearance of one every two 
months. 

Pacet ToynsEE. 








NEW NOVELS, 

Always Wrong. By Charles T. C. James. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Gerald Eversley’s Friendship. By the Rev. 
J. E. 0. Welldon. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Willoughby Court. By G. Buchan. (Digby, 
Long & Oo.) 

Rhoda Roberts, By Harry Lindsay. (Chatto 
& Windus ) 

Milly's Story. By Mrs, Montague Orackan- 
thorpe. (Heinemann. ) 

Peter Steele, the Cricketer. By H. @. Hutch- 
inson. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Elizabeth’s Pretenders. By Hamilton Aidé, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


. The Medlicotts. By Cartis Yorke. (Jarrold.) 


Stolen Souls. By William Le Queux. (Tower 
Publishing Co.) 
Monochromes. By Ella d’Arcy. (John Lane.) 


Brituiant.y written on the whole, though 
disappointing in parts, is Mr. OC. T. O. 
James’s new novel, Always Wrong. The 
subject-matter of the story is pathetic enough 
in itself. It describes the career from child- 
hood to middle age of Ernest Hope, the 
only son of respectable but not remarkable 
—_ whose attempts to spoil their child 
y foolish indulgence are frustrated by the 
boy’s innate simplicity and unselfishness of 
character. The secret of Ernest Hope's 
various misfortunes is mainly to be found 
in an unlucky susceptibility to female influ- 
ence, and an inflexible determination to 
fulfil honourably all obligations, real or 
supposed, incurred in the course of his 
amorous career. The story of a life which 
culminates at five-and-twenty in a hopelessly 
disastrous marriage necessarily has its pain- 
ful side. But Mr. James’s narrative is re- 
lieved by a never-failing flow of humour; and 
whether his hero is surrendering his heart at 
sixteen to Miss Clara Black,the greengrocer’s 
daughter, or being allured into the apart- 
ments, in Great Portland-street, of Miss 
Daisy Spain—whom “ the fellows generally 
called Popsy, she didn’t know why ”’—or 
surrendering himself blindly to a lifelong 
ondage under the rule of that ill-con- 
ditioned termagant, Miss Gueldina Hopps, 








the description is always lively, and the 
touches artistic. It is a pity, therefore, 
that the author should have thought fit to 
introduce, upon such a pleasantly filled 
canvas, portraits executed in questionable 
taste of persons occupying a higher social 
—- Sir Fungus Devilsdust, a 

aronet, takes a certain part in the story. 
One might be pardoned for thinking that 
the antiquated device of assigning to a 
character a name indicative of personal 
qualities had long ago been relegated to 
the domain of third-class literature, and 
that Scott’s “‘Dr. Dryasdust” had been 
voted a warning rather than an example. 
However, there is no fault to be found with 
Sir Fungus, except his name. But Mr. 
Moon, the vicar, is scarcely a gentleman, and 
a Q.0.’s wife, Mrs. Wordsley, is anything 
but a lady ; while Major Callis, who, we are 
expected to believe, is a man of unimpeach- 
ably aristocratic manners, can scarcely speak 
to a social inferior without allusions to the 
titled people of the county with whom he 
has lately been dining. These descriptions 
are neither life-like nor entertaining, and 
might well have been left out of the 
narrative. 


In Gerald Eversley’s Friendship we have a 
tale descriptive of the career of two boys at 
a public school, written by the head master 
of Harrow, and purporting to be a study 
from real life. Gerald Eversley, the son of 
an Evangelical country clergyman, is one of 
those clever, shy, sensitive boys to whom 
the atmosphere of a public school is always 
distasteful, and its Procrustean methods— 
to borrow Mr. Welldon’s own phrase—often 
fatally injurious; while his friend, the 
Hon. Harry Venniker, is a typical schoolboy, 
born for popularity, and destined to bloom 
into an idolised playground hero. Between 
these apparently ill-assorted comrades a 
close affection develops, lasting throughout 
their school career. It is no disparagement 
to Mr. Welldon’s book to predict that it 
will enjoy only a partial popularity among 
schoolboys themselves. It is descriptive, 
analytical, reflective—anything but a novel 
of continuous action ; and it is seldom that 
books not of the latter kind appeal with 
much force to the schoolboy mind. But to 
all the multitude of readers who have com- 
pleted their public school experiences, and 
passed out into life, the book will seem a 
singularly truthful and impartial commen- 
tary on the educational and social régime 
which fashion has decreed to be indispens- 
able for nineteenth century boys. Mr. 
Welldon is fully alive to the defects as well 
as the merits of the public school system ; 
he writes in earnest sympathy with boys; 
and his book is a worthy addition to those 
pictures of school life among which are in- 
cluded Zom Brown, Eric, and The Channings. 


Guy Willoughby, the hero of Willoughby 
Court, is the owner of a heavily embarrassed 
estate, which scarcely affords him the means 
of subsistence, much less of keeping up his 
position as a country gentleman. He also 
has a designing and avaricious mother, bent 
on procuring an heiress for her son at any 
cost, who persuades a wealthy neighbour, 
Mr. Owen Penrose, to make, on his death- 
bed, a will directing that should his 





daughter Effie marry anyone but Gu 
Willoughby before coming vt age one-half 
her fortune of £20,000 a year should become 
Guy’s. Further, Mrs. Penrose is constituted 
her sole guardian, and it is directed that she 
shall spend her life at Willoughby Court 
from her eighteenth to her twenty-first year. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that Miss 
Penrose should regard both her guardian 
and Guy as a pair of contemptible fortune- 
hunters, and decline to cultivate any sort of 
friendly relations with them. As Guy’s in- 
dignation at the terms of the will is quite 
equal to Effie’s, and his desire to avoid her 
equally strong, the enforced companionship 
of the young couple at Willoughby Court 
is anything but lively. The device by which 
matters eventually come right is ingenious ; 
and the story is a readable one, though 
without any pretentions to literary or artistic 
merit. 


Effervescence of devotional piety is the 
predominant feature of Rhoda Roberts, a 
Welsh mining story. Although no fault 
can possibly be found with the good 
intentions of the author, it may be doubted 
whether the superabundance of discussion 
on things spiritual in the opening chapters 
may not have the effect of wearying certain 
readers, and of inspiring them with an 
unholy delight when they find Rhoda 
herself, conspicuous for piety among a 
pious ‘‘ connexion,” displaying so much of 
original sin as to allow Edward Trethyn, 
the young squire, to kiss her under cover of 
the night. The tale is an inordinately long 
one, and, though abounding in incidents of 
villainy and crime, not particularly enter- 
taining. The plot, too, which mainly turns 
upon Edward Trethyn’s supposed death by 
drowning, is utterly devoid of probability ; 
for no one could suppose that the heir to an 
estate could have been reported as found 
drowned in an adjacent county, and have 
been subsequently buried on the spot, with- 
out a single one of his relatives or friends 
taking the trouble to travel to the place for 
the purpose of identifying the body and 
following it to the grave. 


The most that can be said for MMilly’s 
Story is that the writer has missed an 
exceedingly good chance of winding up 
with a sensible and gratifying conclusion. 
Milly, the wife of Geoffrey Munroe, a 
London physician in large practice, is a 
firm believer in omens, presages, and 
divination of every kind. The first trouble 
of her married life is the growing estrange- 
ment between her husband and herself, 
owing, she supposes, to the scientific bent of 
his mind as opposed to her purely imagina- 
tive disposition. In her laudable efforts to 
acquire a knowiedge of various sciences, 80 
as to fit herself as a companion for him, she 
is, however, unsuccessful, notwithstanding 
the fact that ‘the cobbler up in Kilburn, 
the gipsy near the Devil’s Dyke at Brighton, 
the horrible woman in a plaid garibaldi at 
West Kensington, and the smart American 
who gave me my Tarot cards, assured me 
that I possessed a rare combination of 
actual gifts and potential aptitude.” Sub- 
sequently, she conceives a feeling of jealousy 
with regard to a young lady whose grand- 
mother is a patient of Dr. Munroe, Till 
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quite the end of the volume not a particle 
of evidence justifying her suspicions is 
afforded; and one is disappointed to find 
that the author has not seized the obvious 
opportunity of showing the alarm to have 
been groundless, and all the phenomena of 
magic crystals, glimpses of the new moon 
through glass, and other charlatanry of the 
kind, to be so much delusive and ridiculous 
nonsense. 


Cricket, like Bacchus, is “‘ ever fair and 
ever young.” Ever young, for its true 
votaries retain in their old age hearts as 
fresh and simple as they possessed in their 
boyhood ; and ever fair, for—if a play upon 
words may be allowed—what else can be 
said of a game which has given to the world 
the phrase ‘“‘ not cricket” as a synonym for 
everything unfair and ungenerous? No 
greater praise can be given to the author of 
Peter Steele, the Cricketer, than to say that 
he has thoroughly caught the spirit of the 
game and its surroundings. There is no 
pungency, or wit, or eloquence in his style, 
any more than there is in cricket. But his 
description of the career of Peter, a country 
squire’s son, first on the village green, then 
as captain of his school and university 
elevens, and finally leading the county team, 
abounds from end to end with the merry- 
hearted simplicity, jovial humour, and 
healthiness of moral tone, which it is the 
glory of cricket to create among its lovers. 
Of course Peter, the hero, is a splendid 
fellow, both in manliness of character and 
scoring abilities, while no less lovable is 
his uncle, familiarly known as “ Bunny” 
Steele. There is a love episode skilfully 
worked into the story. 


The title, Elizabeth's Pretenders, prepares 
us at first for a historical novel. Subse- 
quently we become aware that the proper 
name is in what is more or less vaguely 
known to schoolboys as the Objective Geni- 
tive Case, the book being a narrative of 
various attempts on the part of more or less 
needy adventurers to secure the hand of a 
wealthy heiress. Some little stretch of 
imagination is required to believe that a 
young woman with £15,000 a year would 
deliberately leave England and bury her- 
self in a Paris pension in order to avoid 
being sought after for her money. For the 
rest, the story is told with all the writer’s 
well-known vivacity of style, his description 
of the visitors at the pension being particu- 
larly happy. There will, perhaps, be readers 
who may be dissatisfied that Elizabeth, after 
her many escapes, should at length elect to 
= -_ an artist of the Impressionist 
school. 


Mr. Curtis Yorke has given us in Zhe 
Medlicotts a delightful picture of English 
family life as exemplified in a large mansion 
in Bloomsbury, tenanted by three generations 
of Medlicotts, of whom the grandmother, 
a charming old lady, is the presiding genius 
and universal comforter. The varieties of 
character are admirably drawn, and the 
author may be congratulated on havin 
abandoned sensational incident and adopt 
a line of fiction better suited to his powers. 


; Two volumes of short stories close our 
list. The author of Stolen Souls displays a 


cosmopolitan acquaintance with scenes of 
foreign life, and appears specially intimate 
with Russian police organisation. There 
are fourteen tales in the present volume, 
most of them told by the writer in the 
character of a reporter from an English 
newspaper ; and in point of thrilling descrip- 
tion and astonishing adventure, they can 
fairly hold their own with the best tales of 
their class. 


Similar praise may be awarded to Mono- 
chromes, a series of six tales of rather longer 
length than those in the volume just noticed, 
and all written with a powerful and masterly 
hand. But one could have wished that the 
endings were not invariably so melancholy. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








READINGS IN GOWER. 


Readings in Gower. By Morton W. Easton, 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania Series in 
Philology, Literature, and Archaeology. 
(Vol. IV., No. 1.) 


Pror. Easton has compared the text of 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis as given by Pauli 
with that of the MSS. in the British Museum, 
and has naturally been able to suggest a large 
number of corrections, many of which are 
undoubtedly right. 

So far, therefore, his work is useful and 
meritorious. Unfortunately, however, he is 
not sufficiently well equipped, either with 
knowledge of the language or with skill in 
reading the MSS., to make his results on the 
whole so satisfactory as they ought to have 
been. He does not seem to have any idea of 
the comparative value of the MSS. which he 
has consulted, and appears to regard the very 
inferior Harl. 3490 as of at least equal value 
with Egerton 1991 and Reg. 18, c. xxii., which 
are the best copies of this recension that the 
Museum possesses. He accepts the statement 
of the old Harleian Catalogue that MS. Harl. 
7184 is of the fourteenth century, whereas it is 
evidertly not much before the middle of the 
fifteenth ; and he fails to recognise the decisive 
superiority of Harl. 3869 to every other copy 
which the Museum contains. He cannot tell 
to what recension MS. Add. 12,043 belongs, 
because it ‘‘lacks the distinctive passages at 
the beginning and end,” not having discovered 
that it contains the passages in the fifth and 
seventh books which are found in the so-called 
Stafford MS., and is consequently a representa- 
tive, and the only representative in the British 
Museum, of that intermediate recension. 

In the list of readings he has falleninto many 
obvious errors—e.g., vol. i., p. 62, 1. 25, he has 
misread “ simplesce” as ‘‘ simpleste”’; so also 
“‘humblesce,” on p. 157. Ini. 76, 19 the MS. 
reading is ‘‘ duistres” (i.e., “‘ guides,” a good 
French word), and not ‘‘dinstres” or 
‘*« diustres.” In i. 84, 28 he seems unaware 
that the grammar requires ‘“‘ myhte,” which is 
the reading of the best MSS.; and similarly 
on pp. 92, 120, 156, &c., in all which cases 
Prof. Easton speaks uncertainly. Nor is 
this the only instance of the kind, for in the 
words wolde, oghte, scholde, thenkende, 
slepende, welthe, wroghte, seide, sekerliche, 
herte, and many others, Prof. Easton seems to 
regard the final e as a doubtful element of the 
word ; and in adjectives following the definite 
article, as ‘‘the terste,” ‘the mihtieste,’” &c., 
he seems to be unaware that the final e (which 
for some reason he calls ‘“‘ mute e”’), is neces- 
sary in the language of Gower, however the 





inferior MSS. may play fast and loose with it. 


For one thing we may thank him ; and that is 
that he has printed the last fifty-two lines of 
the first recension, which were unpardonably 
omitted by Pauli, merely because the MS, 
Harl. 3490 happens to stop short of them, 
These lines, however, are not quite correctly 
given. For example,in ll. 7, 8 we should read ; 

‘* To epeke of thing which I have told. 
But now that I am feble and old,”’ 
The word ‘‘ which” is required by the metre 
and is found in MS. Add. 22,139, and the words 
“told” and ‘‘old” must not have a final e, 
Again, 1. 40 skould be: 
** For it ne berth no contretaile,” 


and ‘‘ne” is found in MS. Reg. 18 c. xxii. as 
well as in Add. 22,139. 

It has been said that in many cases Prof, 
Easton has derived true corrections of Pauli 
from the MSS. There are, however, many 
other instances in which he might have cor- 
rected and has not done so—e.g., vol. i., p. 32, 
“The wall and al the cit withinne,” where 
‘‘ cit,” given by Harl. 3169, is undoubtedly the 
true reading, though Prof. Easton will be 
surprised to hear it. The word is good French, 
though it may not often occur in English, and 
it is used in Gower’s French works. Again, 
p. 155, 1. 19, the true reading is 

**Tofore the kyng, his charitees”’ 


which makes sense out of nonsense and is given 
by all the best MSS. 

But this is not the proper place to supplement 
Prof. Easton’s observations. As he has himself 
said, a new edition is wanted, and there is some 
reason to believe that it may before long be 


supplied. 
- G. C. M. 








SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 


Eacerpta Cypria. Translated and transcribed 
by Claude Delaval Cobham (Nicosia: Clarke.) 
Mr. Cobham’s name will be known to some of 
our readers as the author of an admirable little 
bibliography of Cyprus, which has passed 
through three editions. The present work, 
which is on a much more extensive scale, may 
be regarded as an appendix or supplement to 
that bibliography. It gives the text of the 
passages relating to rus in early books of 
travel, &c. As such ks are often rare— 
indeed, not to be obtained at all in the 
island itself, except in the author’s library—it 
is manifest how great a benefit he has here 
conferred upon the Cypriots, who have not 
the reputation of being careful about their own 
history. The extracts are not arranged in 
chronological order, but as they came to hand 
most readily for publication from time to time. 
The earliest is a Greek tract on the misfortunes 
of Cyprus, by a monk named Neophytus (circa 
1196), which records the conquest by King 
Richard of England. We notice that Mr. 
Cobham renders the Greek word for the English 
ships (wAota peydra Aeyéueva vdxxas) by “smacks.” 
The latest is an account of the unfortunate 
connexion of Cyprus with the Greek war of 
independence in 1821, taken from the History 
of Tricoupi, the correspondent of E. A. Free- 
man and father of the statesman. As some 
voices have been heard, even in our House of 


Commons, alleging that the Cypriots would: - 


gladly return to Turkish rule, it may be as 
well to call attention to the stories of eye- 
witnesses describing the atrocities that marked 
the Turkish conquest. Almost all the early 
accounts are, of course, written by Italians, the 
very first that Mr. Cobham can find in print 
being a descriptive sonnet that appeared at 
Venice circa 1485, The first Englishman repre- 
sented is the well-known traveller, George 
Sandys, though it does not appear that 





he actually set foot in the island. Then 
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comes Dr. Richard Pococke, who spent nearly 
three months there in 1738, and whose narra- 
tive is very full and interesting. There is also 
a valuable list of the Fauna of Cyprus, by Dr. 
J. Sibthorp, founder of the chair of rural 
economy at Oxford, who, we notice, describes 
the wild goat or ibex (éypelvo) as a gazelle. 
But what we have found most instructive of all 
is the narrative of a certain Gallicised Spaniard 
(1806), who assumed the style of a Mohammedan 
and the name of Ali Bey. Not only did he 
take observations of the latitude and longitude, 
but he also paid special attention to the anti- 
quities on the surface, concluding with the 


following sagacious remark : 


“Tf the island were under a government which 
encouraged and befriended the arts, it is probable 
that well-directed excavations would bring to light 
objects as interesting as those discovered at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii.”’ 


It remains to add that, quite apart from its 
historical value, the volume possesses biblio- 
graphical interest, as being an excellent ex- 
ample of book-printing in one of the most 
remote corners of the British empire. Its 
contents originally appeared as a sort of lite- 
rary supplement to the Owl during the last 
three years. It reflects infinite credit on all 
concerned in its production. 


Five Years in Madagascar. With Notes on the 
Military Situation. By Col. Francis Cornwallis 
Maude, V.C. (Chapman & Hall.) Col. Maude, 
in his preface tells us that his little work is 
somewhat of a mosaic: it is too much so, and 
it is a pity he did not take the trouble to digest 
and arrange his materials. He might then, with 
his experience and knowledge, have produced 
a really useful work; as it is, he gives us a 
patchwork of narratives of journeys, extracts 
from the Madagascar World, reprints of letters 
to the Fortnightly Review, and a long account 
of a forgotten subject—Col. Shervington’s duel, 
Sixty pages are devoted to the Madagascar 
World, a print which existed for three months 
only, and seems to have expired with the year 
1892, Col. Maude’s careless plan of composing 
leads to mistakes and contradictions, of which 
an example may be given on the subject of 
slavery. In a letter to the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, written in May, 1893, and 
reproduced at length, the author writes : 


“There is no need at present to touch upon the 
ticklish question of slavery, which in Madagascar 
isof the very mildest type.’’ 


In another place we read, respecting the punish- 
ment of runaway slaves, 


“the so-called cow-hide is a terrible weapon 
when, as in the present case, the skin is fair 
and tender: as with the Russian knout, the 
blood usually spurts out after the second or third 
stroke. Yet these are among the regulations 
which a highly civilised and truly pious Govern- 
ment permits masters to enforce against their 
runaway slaves! It isdevoutly to be hoped that, 
if or when the French Protectorate is made 
effective, this will be one of the matters which 
will early occupy the atttention of the governing 
race. 


Which are we to believe—that slavery in Mada- 
gascar is of the very mildest type, or that it is 
80 cruel that, to escape it, men will run the 
risk of enduring the equivalent of the Russian 
knout ? Col. Maude resided nearly five years 
in the island, during part of which he held 
some post under the government. He after- 
wards edited the Madagascar World, and 
farmed to some extent. He dwells on the 
fertility of the island and the tyranny and 
covetousness of the Hova race; and he 
evidently thinks that a French protectorate 
will be a great improvement on the rule of the 

ova Queen and her wily prime minister and 
husband. 


Pioneer Life and Work in New Guinea, 

1877-1894. By James Chalmers. (Religious 
Tract Society.) This book consists of detached 
sketches of Mr. Chalmers’s work, principally as 
a missionary, but also as an explorer, in New 
Guinea and some of the adjoining islands. 
Considerable portions have been printed before 
in Work and Adventure in New Guinea and 
Pioneering in New Guinea. Both these volumes, 
we are told, are out of print. The hitherto 
unpublished portions consist of accounts of 
various expeditions and adventures during the 
last nine years, and especially of the opening 
up of the Fly River. It will be readily allowed 
that Mr. Chalmers’s time is much better spent 
in missionary labours, for which he seems to 
be especially well fitted, than in book-making. 
We gladly accept his sketches, scrappy though 
they be, as giving a graphic account of a 
very little known country and its inhabitants ; 
and we feel confident that his book will be read 
with profit not only by those who are interested 
in missionary work, but by many others. 
Mr. Chalmers is singularly free from the pre- 
judices which habitually infect those of his 
calling ; he is ready to see the good qualities of 
the unconverted savage, and speaking of the 
modesty of the native women remarks: 
**Why savages should be always spoken of as 
immoral I fail to see. They are not so when com- 
pared with the more highly civilised countries of 
the world. Iam sorry to have to say that it is 
contact with the civilised white that demoralises 
them, and they then become loose and immoral.” 
The book is profusely illustrated. Some of the 
illustrations are really very good, notably one 
of a street in an Aroma yillage, showing an 
extraordinary development of thatch ; a view in 
a forest of pandanus palms; a view of the 
village, or rather town, of Tupuselei, built on 
piles far out to sea; one of a house built high 
up in a tree; and last, a gruesome sketch of the 
use of the ‘‘ man catcher,” a loop of rattan, with 
a long handle and a sharp spike inserted where 
the loop and handle join: the loop is passed 
over the head of an enemy in retreat and 
the spike finishes his career. Mr. Chalmers 
remarks on this that ‘‘it is painfully signifi- 
cant to find that the only field in which New 
Guinea natives have shown skill and ingenuity 
is in the manufacture of weapons.” 


Mutiny of the “Bounty” and the Story of 
Pitcairn’s Island, 1790-1894. By Rosalind 
Amelia Young, a Native Daughter. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) The unceasing interest excited 
by the story of the mutiny of the Bounty and 
the colonisation of Pitcairn Island is proved 
by the present work having gone into a third 
edition; and yet all that Miss Young has to 
tell has been already told over and over again, 
and has long been accessible in a cheap form. 
The author is descended from Edward Young, 
the best educated of the mutineers, and is also 
a granddaughter of John Buffett, who was so 
shamefully ill-treated by the adventurer Joshua 
Hill. The career of each of these men is 
curious. Buffett was a sailor on board a whaler 
which touched at Pitcairn’s Island in 1823; 
John Adams, who was then the sole survivor 
of the mutineers, asked the captain of the 
whaler to provide him with some one to help 
him in teaching the young peoplein the island. 
The captain made this known to his crew, and 
Buffett, who had some education, volunteered 
to remain and assist Adams. All went well 
for about ten years, when an elderly man 
named Joshua Hill thrust himself on the 
islanders, and assumed a despotic authority 


facility with which one Tay, an American, con- 
verted them to the peculiar tenets of a ridicu- 
lous sect calling itself ‘‘ Seventh-day Adven- 
tists.” Miss Young’s father, Simon Young, 
was the much-respected pastor of the islanders, 
and she acted as schoolmistress under him. 
She tells her story quietly and modestly ; and, 
if she is a little diffuse, we must remember that 
Pitéairn’s Island is a little world to her. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE most interesting of Messrs, Macmillans’ 
announcements for the autumn season is a 
posthumous volume of poems by Christiua 
Rossetti. 


Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons pro- 
pose to issue a series of twelve volumes, en- 
titled ‘‘ Periods of European History,” under 
the general editorship of Mr. George Saints- 
bury. The following have already been 
arranged for: Zhe Romantic Revolt, by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse; Zhe Romantic Triumph, by 
Mr. Walter H. Pollock; U'he First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century, by Mr. H. D. Traill; The 
Dark Ages, by Prof. W. P. Ker, of University 
College, London; The Transition Period, by 
Prof. W. A. Raleigh, of Liverpool; 7'he Later 
Renaissance, by Mr. David Hannay; Zhe 
Augustan Ages, by Mr. Oliver Elton, of Owen’s 
College; The Later Nineteenth Century, by the 
editor. 


Mr. Henry FrowpeE will shortly publish, 
for the first time in a complete shape, Sir 
William Wilson Hunter’s ‘‘ Old Missionary,” 
which attracted so much attention in the 
Contemporary Review about six years ago. 
This realistic view of ,Asiatic missions, in its 
final form, will be particularly welcome during 
the present complications in the Far East. 


AN official account of the international chess 
tournament now being held at Hastings will 
be published as soon as possible by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. It will contain all the 231 
games, with notes by the players and diagrams 
of interesting positions; also portraits and 
biographical sketches. 


Mr. Exvxin Maruews will publish in 
October a new drama by Michael Field, deal- 
ing with the dreams and adventures of Honoria, 
daughter of the Empress Galla Placidia. Gibbon 
tells the story of her life sympathetically, even 
condoning her defiance of custom, a defiance 
unsurpassed by the Newest Woman of to-day, 
disastrous in its results to herself and others. 
The volume, printed by Messrs. R. Folkard & 
Son, will reproduce on the title-page medals of 
Honoria and Galla Placidia. The title, Aiti/a’ 
my Attila! is the burthen of Mr. George 
Meredith’s ‘‘ Death-Song of the Hun.” 


Mr. ANDREW LANG is engaged upon a 
biography of John Gibson Lockhart, son-in- 
law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott, and 
has already obtained the use of many inter- 
esting letters and original material from the 

resent representatives of the family. Mr. 
lon is anxious to see auy similar papers 
relating to Lockhart or his literary contem- 
poraries which may be in the possession of 
others, and would be glad if they could be sent 
to his publisher, Mr. Nimmo, of King William- 
street, Strand, who will undertake to return 
all such material as may be sent. 


Mr. Jonn Murray will publish, in the 
course of September, Latin Literature, by Mr. 








over them for a period of three years, at the 
end of which time he was removed from the | 
island by order of the British Government. 
That the islanders are a very simple folk is 
shown by the easy way in which Hill estab- 
lished his authority over them; that they are | 





no wiser in spiritual matters is clear from the ' 


J. W. Mackail, in his series of University Ex- 
tension manuals. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish early 
in October a book by Mr. J. F. Hogan, 
entitled 7'he Sister Dominions, being the account 
of a tour through Canada and Australia, under- 
taken during the last parliamentary recess, 
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A NEW commentary on the Laws of Howel 
the Good, by Mr. E. Owen Roberts, will be 
published at the beginning of October. In 
addition to the miscellaneous laws embodied in 
this code, the volume will also contain trans- 
lations of all important Welsh statutes from the 
earliest times down to the reign of Edward I. 


Mr. Extiot Stock announces for early pub- 
lication a new volume of local poetry, entitled 
West Country Poets: their Lives and Works, 
edited by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth. 
The work, which will be of quarto size, will 
furnish biographies of the chief poets who were 
born or resided in the West Country. It will 
also give illustrations from their writings, and 
in some cases portraits. 

Messrs. Lonomans & Co. have in the press 
a novel by Helen M. Boulton, to be entitled 
Josephine Crewe. 


Dr. OTTOLENGUI, author of ‘‘An Artist in 
Crime,” has written a new story, entitled The 
Crime of the Century, which Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly. 


Messrs. StmpkIn, MarsHatn & Co. will 
publish immediately a novel, entitled The 
Woman Who Wouldn’t, by a lady who adopts 
the pseudonym of Lucas Cleeve. 


Messrs. REVEIRS Bros., of Graystoke- 
place, Fetter-lane, will shortly publish a single- 
volume novel, entitled Death and the Woman, 
by Mr. Arnold Golsworthy. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
will issue shortly in the ‘‘ Golden Nails” Series 
of addresses to children, a new volume entitled 
Three Fishing Boats, and Other Talks to 
Children, by the Rev. John OC, Lambert. 


A NEW volume of sermons by the Rev. John 
Thomas, of Liverpool, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mr. Allenson, as the fourth issue of 
**The Myrtle-street Pulpit.” 


Mr. Fisher UNWIN announces for imme- 
diate publication a cheap edition of Canon 
Jessopp’s latest book, Studies of a Recluse. 


DvuRING the ninth session of the Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting, opened by Lord Reay on 
August 5, and just concluded, the literary side 
was represented by Mr. William Sharp (on life 
and _ M. L’Abbé Klein (on contemporary 
French literature), and others. Apart from the 
numerous scientific courses by Prof. Geddes 
and his colleagues of former years, there were 
lectures by M. Elisée Reclus on the evolution 
of cities, by Prof. Lloyd Morgan on evolution- 
ethics, by Dr. Dyer on aspects of citizenship, 
and by Prof. Haddon on the savage mind. 


LAMBETH PALACE Library will be closed for 
the usual recess, for six weeks, from August 31. 


At the meeting of the Anglo-Russian 
Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Tuesday next, Mr. W. Probyn- 
Nevins will read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Why 
Engiishmen misunderstand Russia.” 


THE municipality of San Sebastian has 
printed a ‘‘ Coleccién de Documentos histéricos, 
1200-1813,” containing all of their archives 
which escaped destruction in 1813. The earliest 

iece is a confirmation by Alfonso VIII. of 

astille in 1202 of the Privilegio de Fundacion, 
granted by his uncle, Sancho VI. of Navarre 
(1150-1194). Of wider historical interest is the 
recapitulation of the thirty - eight services 
voluntarily rendered by the city to the crown of 
Castille from 1370 to 1586. This last entry is a 
contingent of 7048 tons of shipping and 1263 
men tothe Invincible Armada. In 1620 the 
city refused to permit the Jesuits to build a 
convent within its walls, although they had 
solicited it before: ‘ Por interposicion del 
Principe de Gales, y despues por la del Duque 
de Nenburg.” That the Jesuits got a footing 


to turn their college into a hospital on their 


expulsion in 1769. There is also a curious 
account of the clerical elections. The con- 
cluding documents refer to the disgraceful 
conduct of the English and Portuguese soldiers 
at the storming of the city in 1813. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


KNOCK GRAY CRAIG: KIRCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 
In Memoriam C. C. K. 


Herz, in this lonely spot, at rest he lies, 

Upon the slope of this steep rugged fell, 

Among the silent hills he loved co well, 

With naught above him but the open skies. 

Such resting-place as only poets prize, 

And those who love with Nature’s self to dwell, 

And gaze on mountain peak and wooded dell, 

And in her wondrous wisdom still grow wiee 

And such was he who calmly sleeps below 

Upon this lonely hill, so grassy green. 

He chose himself this peaceful spot to rest, 

Where, to the South, as far as sight can go, 

Stretch rounded hills with sparkling brooks 
between, 

And girt with rugged mountains East and 


West. 
Cc. M. A. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for Jaly 30 
Carlos Cambronero gives an interesting account 
of “‘ Las Tonadillas,”’ a kind of musical inter- 
lude, or short comic operette, for one, two, or 
three, or more voices, with appropriate dances, 
in great vogue at Madrid in the last century. 
The composers were salaried by the munici- 
pality, and had to produce a minimum of forty 
pieces annually. Hundreds of these pieces, 
with the music, are still preserved in the city 
archives: 319 by Esteve, 571 by Laserna, and 
others. Extracts from some of the librettos 
are given, and one complete, ‘‘ Cantada, vida 
y muerte del General Malbrii”’ (Marlborough), 
by Valledor, 1785. Barbieri, who has 
examined the MSS., speaks very highly of 
some of the music. The tonadillas were sup- 
planted in the present century by translations 
from the French opera bouffe. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Biography and Travel.—*The Life of Henry 
Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster,” by Edmund Sheridan Purcell, mem- 
ber of the Roman Academy of Letters, in 2 
vols., with portraits; ‘‘The Siege and Relief 
of Chitral,” by Captain F. E. Younghusband ; 
** Recollections and Reflections,” by Major- 
General W. C. F. Molyneux ; ‘‘ The Letters of 
Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888,’ collected and 
arranged by George W. E. Russell, in 2 vols. ; 
“The Life and Letters of Lord Selborne,” 
edited by his daughter, Lady Sophia Palmer ; 
‘* The Life and Letters of Dr. Hort,” edited by 
his son, Arthur F. Hort; ‘‘ Sir Joseph Banks’s 
Journal,” selections edited by Sir Joseph 
Hooker; ‘‘Sketches in Sport and Natural 
History,” by the late George Kingsley, M.D., 
with memoir by his son, Charles Kingsley ; 
‘The Life of Agassiz,”” by Jules Marcou, in 2 
vols.; ‘* The Gold Mines of the Rand,” being a 
description of the mining industry of Wit- 
watersrand, South African Republic, with 
maps, plans, and illustrations, by Frederick H. 
Hatch and J. A. Chalmers; ‘‘ Foreign States- 
men,” a series of lives of eminent statesmen, 
on the same plan as the series of ‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen,” edited by Prof. Bury, of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; ‘‘ Richelieu,” by Prof. 
Lodge; ‘‘ English Men of Action,’’ new vol.— 





Poetry.—‘* Tennyson’s Poetical Works,” 
people’s edition, in 23 vols., two volumes 
published monthly; ‘‘ Poems,” a new volume, 
by Christina G. Rossetti; ‘“‘ Joan the Maid,” a 
drama, by John Huntley Skrine. 

Illustrated Books. — ‘‘Rome,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, uniform with ‘‘ The Makers of Fior- 
ence,” with illustrations by Joseph Pennell and 
Riviere, engraved on wood by Octave Lacour ; 
‘* Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” a selection trans- 
lated from the Danish by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, 
with illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 
uniform with Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies”; 
‘* A History of Mankind,” by Prof. Friedrich 
Ratzel, translated from the second German 
edition by A. J. Butler, with preface by Prof. 
E. B. Tylor, with 30 coloured plates, maps, 
and numerous illustrations in the text, in thirty 
monthly parts; ‘‘ Westward Ho!” by Charles 
Kingsley, édition de luxe, in 2 vols., illustrated 
by Charles E. Brock; ‘‘ Carved Lions,” by 
Mrs. Molesworth, illustrated by Leslie Brooke ; 
‘Eric, Prince of Lorlonia,” by Lady Jersey, 
illustrated by Alice B. Woodward; ‘‘ A London 
Garland,” extracts from Geoffrey Chaucer, 
John Lydgate, William Dunbar, Surrey, 
Edmund Spenser, Michael Drayton, <c., 
edited by W. E. Henley, with 100 illustrations 
by members of the Society of Illustrators: 
‘* The History of St. James’s Square, and the 
Foundation of the West End of London, with 
a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of Charles 
the Second,” by Arthur Irwin Dasent, with 
illustrations and portraits; ‘‘ Studies in the 
Art Anatomy of Animals,” being a brief 
analysis of the visible forms of the more 
familiar mammals and birds, designed for the 
use of sculptors, painters, illustrators, natural- 
ists, and taxidermists, by Ernest E. Thompson ; 
“The Second Jungle Book,” by Rudyard 
Kipling, illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling. 
Cranford Series, new volumes — ‘ Reynard 
the Fox,’’ edited, with introduction, by Joseph 
Jacobs, illustrated by Frank Calderon; 
‘*Undine,” illustrated by Rosie M. M. 
Pitman. 

Illustrated Standard Novels. — ‘‘ Peter 
Simple,” by Captain Marryat, illustrated by 
J. Ayton Symington, with an introduction by 
David Hannay; “Pride and Prejudice,” by 
Jane Austen, illustrated by Charles E. Brock, 
with an introduction by Austin Dobson; 
“‘ Popular Tales,” by Maria Edgeworth, illus- 
trated by Miss Chris Hammond, with an intro- 
duction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie ; ‘‘ Sybil.” 
by Benjamin D’Israeli, illustrated by F. 
Pegram. ; 

Fiction.—“ Casa Braccio,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, in 2 vols.; ‘The Horseman’s 
Word,” by Neil Roy; ‘A Son of the 
Plains,’ by Arthur Paterson; ‘‘A Long 
Vacation,” by Charlotte M. Yonge; ‘“‘ Red 
Rowans,” by Flora Annie Steel; ‘‘ The 
Education of Antonio,” by Miss F. E. Phillips ; 
““The Herons,” by Helen Shipton; ‘‘ The 
Crooked Stick; or, Pollie’s Probation,” avd 
** Old Melbourne Memories,” by Rolf Boldre- 
wood; ‘‘ Wild Rose, a Tale of the Mexican 
Frontier,” by Francis Fraucis ; ‘“The Ralstons,” 
by F. Marion Crawford ; ‘‘ Veronica’s Garden,” 
by Alfred Austin, with illustrations. 

The Eversley Series.—‘ The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages,” by Dean Church; ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Plays,” with an introduction; ‘‘ The Works of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth,” edited by 
William Knight, Poems, 8 vols., Prose Works, 3 
vols., Journals, 3 vols., Life, 2 vols., with an 
etched portrait and vignette in each volume by 
H. Manesse; ‘“‘The Works of Matthew 
Arnold,” Poems, 3 vols., Essays in Criticism, 
(first series), Essays in Criticism (second 
series), American Discourses; ‘‘ Lectures on 
Political Science,” by the late Sir John Seeley ; 
‘Essays in Historical Subjects,” by the late 








in the city subsequently is shown by the decree 





** Dundonald,” by the Hon. John W. Fortescue, 


Bishop Lightfoot. 
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The Golden Treasury Series. —‘‘ Hydriotaphia, 
and the Garden of Cyrus,” by Sir Thomas 
Browne, edited by the late Dr. W. A. Green- 
hill. 
History.—‘‘ History of the 17th Lancers,’’ by 
the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, with portraits and 
coloured illustrations; ‘History of Greece 
from its Commencement to the Close of the 
Independence of the Greek Nation,’ authorised 
translation from the German of Adolf Holm, 
revised by F. Clarke, in 4 vols., vol. iii. ; 
“Western Europe in the Fifth Century,” 
Lectures delivered at Oxford, by the late Prof. 
E. A. Freeman; ‘Western Europe in the 
Eighth Century,”’ Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
by the Jate Prof. E. A. Freeman; ‘‘ History 
of the Ptolemies,” by Prof. Mahaffy; 
“Ulster As It Is; or, Twenty-Eight Years’ 
Experience as an Irish Editor,” by Thomas 
MacKnight, in 2 vols.; ‘‘A Lecture on the 
Study of History,” delivered at Cambridge, 
June 11, 1895, by Lord Acton, regius pro- 
fessor of modern history ; ‘‘ Studies in Ancient 
History,”’ second series, by John Ferguson 
McLennan. 

Lectures and Essays. — ‘ Miscellaneous 
Studies,”” by the late Walter Pater ; ‘‘ Vacation 
Rambles,” letters, contributed chiefly to the 
Spectator, by Thomas Hughes, edited by his 
daughter; ‘‘ Idylls of the King,” by the Rev. 
A. J. Church ; ‘‘ Addresses,” by the late Miss 
F. M. Buss, principal of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls; ‘‘ On the Structure 
s —— Tribal Society,” by Hugh E. See- 

obm. 

Classics. —‘‘ Herodotus,’? books iv.-vi., with 
introduction, commentary and dissertations, 
by R. W. Macan, in 2 vols.; “‘A Handbook 
of Greek Sculpture,” by Ernest Gardner, 
formerly director of the British School at 
Athens, illustrated; ‘‘ Scholia Aristophanica,” 
being such comments adscript to the text of 
Aristophanes as are preserved in the Codex 
Ravennas, arranged, emended, and translated 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, head master of 
Westminster; The Parnassus Library of Greek 
and Latin Classics, with short introductions but 
no notes—‘ Virgil,” edited by T. E. Page; 
Homer's ‘‘ Iliad,” edited by Walter Loaf; 
“Catullus,” edited by Prof. Arthur Palmer ; 
“ Horace,” edited by T. E. Page; ‘The Greek 
Testament, in the Original Greek,” the text 
revised by Bishop Westcott and the late Dr. 
Hort, printed in ‘‘ Macmillan Greek’; ‘‘ Pau- 
sanias’s Description of Greece,” translated by 
J. G. Frazer, with commentary, illustrations, 
and maps, in 4 vols.; ‘‘ Historical Greek 
Grammar,” by Dr. A. N. Jannaris; Homer’s 
“Iliad,” school edition, edited by Walter Leaf 
and the Rev. M. A. Bayfield, vol. i. ; ‘‘ Marcus 
Antoninus to Himself,” being a translation of 
the work called ‘Thoughts and Meditations,” 
by G. H. Rendall, principal of University Col- 
lege, Liverpool. 

Natural History.—‘‘ The Cambridge Natural 
History,” edited by S. F. Harmer and A. E. 
Shipley — Vol. v.: Peripatus, by A. Sedg- 
wick; Centipedes, &., by F. G. Sinclair; 
Insects, by D. Sharp. ‘An Introduction 
to the Study of Sea-weeds,”” by George Murray, 
keeper of botany in the Natural History De- 
partment of the British Museum, illustrated ; 
‘The Structure and Development of the 
Mosses and Ferns (Archegoniatae),” by Prof. 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University; ‘The Scenery of 
Switzerland,” by Sir John Lubbock; “A 
Handbook of British Lepidoptera,” by Edward 
Meyrick. 

Economics and Moral Philosophy.—‘ Pure 
Economics,” by Prof. Pantaleoni, translated 
y T. Boston Bruce; ‘“ Studies in Economics,” 
by William Smart, lecturer on political 
economy in the University of Glasgow; “A 


Literature.—" English Prose,” Selections, 
with critical introductions by various writers, 
and general introductions to each period, 
edited by Henry Craik, in 5 vols., vol. v.; “A 
History of Nineteenth Century Literature,” by 
George Saintsbury. 

Science and Medicine.—‘‘ The Structure of 
Man,” by Prof. Wiedersheim, translated by 
H. M. Bernard, and edited by Prof. G. B. 
Howes, illustrated; ‘‘ A Text-Book of Com- 
parative Anatomy,” by Prof. Arnold Lang, of 
Ziirich, translated by Henry M. Bernard and 
Matilda Bernard, vol. ii.; ‘Dictionary of 
Chemical Solubilities,’” by Dr. Comey; ‘A 
System of Medicine,” edited by T. Clifford 
Allbutt, regius professor of medicine in the 
University of Cambridge, in 5 vols.; ‘‘A 
System of Gynaecology,” edited by Dr. 
William Playfair and Prof. T. Clifford Allbutt ; 
‘‘ Elements of Palaeontology,” by Prof. Karl 
A. von Zittel, of Munich, translated and edited 
by Dr. Charles R. Eastman; “ Principles of 
Mechanics,” by H. Hertz, late professor of 
physics in the University of Bonn, translated 
by D. E. Jones; ‘‘ Evolution and Man’s Place 
in Nature,” by Prof. Henry Calderwood, 
second edition, in great part re-written; 
‘* Miscellaneous Papers,’”’ by H. Hertz, trans- 
lated by D. E. Jones; ‘‘ Electro-Physiology,” 
by Prof. W. Biedermann, translated by Miss 
F. A. Wells; ‘The Scientific Basis of 
Analytical Chemistry,” by Prof. Wilhelm 
Ostwald, of Leipzig, translated by Dr. George 
MacGowan ; “‘ Text-Book of Botany,” by Prof. 
Strasburger and others, translated by Dr. 
H. C. Porter, of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ Facts about 
Processes, Pigments, and Vehicles,” a manual 
for art students, by A. P. Laurie; ‘ The 
Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry,” by Prof. 
8. L. Loney, of the Royal Holloway College. 

Theology.—‘‘ Outlines of Church History,” 
by Prof. Sohm, translated by Miss May 
Sinclair, with a preface by Prof. H. M. 
Gwatkin; ‘‘Documents [Illustrative of the 
History of the English Church,” selected and 
edited by W. J. Hardy and the Rev. Henry 
Gee; ‘Introductory Lectures on St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Romans and to the Ephesians,” 
‘Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers,” and 
‘“‘The Early History of the Ecclesia,” by the 
late Prof. F. J. A. Hort; ‘‘ Pascal, and other 
Sermons,” by the late Dean Church; ‘The 
Songs of the Holy Nativity,” being studies of 
the Benedictus, Magnificat, Gloria in Excelsis, 
and Nunc Dimittis, by the Rev. T. Bernard, 
canon of Wells; ‘‘A Manual of the Thirty- 
nine Articles,” by the Rev. Dr. G. F. Maclear, 
warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury, and the Rev. W. W. Williams; ‘ Acts of 
the Apostles,” the Authorised Version, with 
introduction and notes, by T. E. Page and Rev. 
A. 8. Walpole; ‘‘ A Commentary on the Bible 
for Jewish Children,” bz C. G. Montefiore; 
‘‘ Hulsean Lectures, 1895,” by Bishop Barry; 
“Some Thoughts on Christian Reunion,” being 
a charge to the clergy, by Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter; ‘‘The Modern Reader’s Bible,” a 
series of books from the Sacred Scriptures pre- 
sented in modern literary form; ‘‘ Proverbs,” 
a miscellany of sayings and poems embodying 
isolated observations of life; ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus,” 
@ miscellany including longer compositions, still 
embodying only isolated observations of life ; 
‘* Ecclesiastes— Wisdom of Solomon,” each is a 
series of connected writings embodying, from 
different standpoints, a solution of the whole 
mystery of life; ‘‘ The Book of Job,” a 
dramatic poem in which are embodied varying 
solutions of the mystery of life, edited, with 
an introduction, by Prof. Richard G. Moulton. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Belles-lettres.—‘‘Old Dutch Masters,” by 


Sixth Century to the Eleventh,” by Signor R. 
Cattaneo, translated by the Contessa I. Curtis- 
Cholmeley ; ‘‘ The Tavern of the Three Virtues,” 
translated from the French of St. Juirs, illus- 
trated by M. D. Vierge, with a critical essay on 
the art of Vierge by Mr. Edmund Gosse; the 
second volume of Mme, Villari’s translation 
of her husband’s ‘‘ History of Florence for the 
First Two Centuries”; ‘‘ Studies in the France 
of Voltaire aud Rousseau,” by Mrs. F. Mac- 
donald; ‘ Froissart,”” by Mme. Darmesteter, 
translated from the French by Miss Poynter ; 
‘“‘ English Essays from a French Pen,” by J. J. 
Jusserand, illustrated; ‘‘ Essays and Notices, 
Philosophical and Psychological,” by Mr. T. 
Whittaker; ‘‘ Continental Governments,” by 
Mr. A. Shaw; ‘‘ The Illustration of Books: a 
Manual for the Use of Art Students,” by 
Joseph Pennell, illustrated with diagrams; 
“The Birds of Ontario,’” by Mr. T. Mc 
Ilwraith”; ‘‘Good Reading about Many 
Books (for 1895),” by their authors, with por- 
traits and facsimiles; and ‘‘The Paris Salons 
of 1895,” reproductions of the pictures, with 
notes translated from the French. 

Travel.—‘‘ Au Artist in the Himalayas,” by 
Mr. A. D. McCormick, illustrated with the 
author’s sketches; ‘‘Outre-Mer: Impressions 
of America,” translated from the French of 
Paul Bourget ; ‘‘ Two Seasons in Switzerland,” 
by Dr. H. Marsh, illustrated by Mr. O. 
Williamson; ‘‘Napoleon’s Last Voyages,” 
being the diaries of Admiral Sir T, Ussher (on 
board tue Undaunted) and J. R. Glover, secre- 
tary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on board the 
Northumberland), with notes and illustrations ; 
‘The Riviera, Ancient and Modern,” by M. 
Charles Lenthéric, translated by Dr. C. West; 
‘** Algerian Memories: a Bicycle Tour over the 
Atlas to Sahara,” by Mrs. and Dr. Workman; 
and ‘“ Archaeological Rambles in Rome and 
Pompeii,”’ by M. Gaston Boissier, translated by 
Mr. H. Fisher. 

Fiction.—‘* The Herb Moon,”’ by John Oliver 
Hobbes, illustrated; ‘‘ Krishna Kanta’s Will: 
a Tale of Bengali Life,” by the late Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, translated by Mrs, Kaight; 
**Grania Waile: a West Connaught Story of 
the Sixteenth Century,” by Fulmar Petrel; 
‘Among the Gnomes: an Ovcult Tale of 
Adventure in the Untersberg,” by Dr. F. Hart- 
mann; ‘'The Chain of Gold; or, in Crannied 
Rocks,” a Tale of Adventure on the West Coast 
of Ireland, by Mr. Standish O'Grady, illustrated 
by Miss E. Capper; ‘‘Silent Gods and Sun- 
Steeped Lands,” by R. W. Frazer, illus- 
trated by A. D. McCormick; ‘‘The Whaups 
of Durley, by W. C. Fraser; ‘‘ XX. Stories by 
XX. Tellers,” selected by Mr. L. Wagner; 
‘‘ The Little Plain Woman, and Other Stories,” 
by Miss “ilian Street, ornamented by Mr. H. 
Jackson ; ‘‘ Wilmot’s Child: a Domestic Inci- 
dent,” by Atey Nyne; ‘“‘Sampson’s Youngest, 
and Other Stories,” by Mrs. Marian Bower ; 
‘‘ Effie Hetherington,” by Robert Buchanan ; 
‘‘The Ebbing of the Tide,” by L. Becke; ‘‘ At 
the Sign of the Guillotine,” by Harold 
Spender ; ‘‘ But and Ben,” by J. H. Crawfurd ; 
‘“‘The Highland Sister’s Promise,” by the late 
Miss Mackenzie Kettle; ‘“‘ Joe Ford,” by Miss 
N. L. Cooper; ‘‘ For Honour of the Flag,’’ by 
Mr. Clark Russell ; ‘‘ Diana’s Hunting,” by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan ; ‘‘ Sir Quixote: a Romance of 
Grey Weather,” by Mr. Buchan; ‘‘ Love in a 
London Lodging,” by Mrs. F. A. Howden; ‘‘ A 
Trial and its Issue,” by Mrs. Cussac; ‘‘ On 
the Gogmagogs,” by Mrs. Allfrey. Five new 
stories in the ‘‘Autonym Library”’—‘“ Kafir 
Stories,’ by Mr. W. C. Scully; ‘ Molly 
Darling,” by Mrs. Hungerford ; ‘‘ A Game of 
Consequences,”’ by Albert Kinross; ‘Sleeping 
Fires,” by George Gissing; and “The Red 
Star,” by Miss L. McManus. Two new stories 
in the ‘‘Pseudonym Library,” which will 
henceforth be illustrated—‘‘ Toxin,” by Ouida ; 








Short Study of Ethics,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. D’ Arey. sia ee . 


J. C. Van Dyke, with engravings and notes by 
Mr. T. Cole; ‘‘ Architecture in Italy from the 





and ‘‘ When Wheat is Green,” by Jos. Wilton. 
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In the “Children’s Library”: ‘Pax and 
Carlino,” by Ernst Beckmann, illustrated. 

Poetry.—* Poems,” by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
being his collected works, with title-page 
designed by Mr. Granville Fell; ‘Hans 
Breitmann in Germany (Tyrol),” by Mr. 
Leland; and Schiller’s ‘‘Song of the Bell,” 
translated by A. G. Barham, illustrated by Mr. 
W. Alison Phillips. In the ‘‘ Mermaid Series,” 
illustrated : ‘‘ The Best Plays of George Chap- 
man,” edited by Mr. W. Lyon Phelps; and 
‘‘The Select Plays of Sir John Vanbrugb,” 
edited by Prof. Swain. In the ‘Cameo 
Series”: ‘‘Flamma Vestalis,” by Eugene 
Mason, with a frontispiece after Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, 

Four new volumes in the ‘‘New [Irish 
Library” — ‘‘The Life of Patrick Sarsfield 
(Earl of Lucan),” by Dr. Todhunter; ‘ Swift 
in Treland,” by R. A. King; ‘A Short Life 
of Thomas Davis,” by Sir Gavan Duffy; and 
‘‘Owen Roe O'Neill,” by Mr. F. Taylor, Q.C. 
Two new volumes in the ‘Story of the 
Nations ””—‘‘ Bohemia,” by Mr. C. E. Maurice ; 
and the ‘‘ West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
by Mr. Rodway. Two new volumes in the 
‘* Criminology Series ’”—‘‘ Criminal Sociology,” 
by Prof. E. Ferri; and ‘“‘Our Juvenile 
Offenders,” by the Rev. Douglas Morrison. 

Miscellaneous.—‘' Inmates of My House and 
Garden,” by Mrs. Brightwen, illustrated by 
Theo. Carreros; ‘‘Dog Stories from the 
Spectator,” with anintroduction by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey ; ‘‘ The Brownies through the Union,” 
written and illustrated by Mr. Palmer Cox; 
** Russian Politics,’’ by Herbert M. Thompson ; 
‘‘A Little History of China, and a Chinese 
Story,” by Mr, A. Brebner; ‘‘ Public Speak- 
ing and Debate: a Manual for Advocates and 
Agitators,” by G. J. Holyoake ; ‘‘ The Wagner 
Story-Book,” by William H. Frost, illustrated ; 
** Electricity for Everybody,” illustrated; the 
Autumn Part of the Hvergreen; and the first 
volume of a new illustrated series, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Study”—‘‘A Child’s History of 
Scotland,” by Mrs, Oliphant. 





MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’s, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Philosophy and Theology.—The Constitu- 
tional History and Constitution of the Church 
of England,” by Dr. F. Makower; ‘‘ Thoughts 
and Aspirations of the Ages,’”’ Selections in 
Prose and Verse from the Religious Writings 
of the World, edited by Dr. W. C. Coupland; 
‘* The Principles of Psychology,” by G. F. Stout; 
‘Ethical Discourses,”’ by Leslie Stephen; ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Psychology,” by Prof. Oswald Kiilpe ; 
of Wiirzburg, translated by C. B. Titchener, 
of Cornell; ‘‘ Studies in the Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling,” by Hiram M. Stanley ; 
‘*The Oxford Church Movement,’? Sketches 
and Recollections by the late George Wakeling, 
edited by his son, G. H. Wakeling. 

Seience.—‘* Text-Book of Embryology: In- 
vertebrates,” by Drs. Korschelt and Heider, of 
Berlin, Part I., translated and edited by Dr. 
E. L. Mark and Dr. W. M. Woodworth, of 
Harvard, with additions by author and trans- 
lators; Parts II. and III., translated and 
edited by H. T. Campbell, of Guy’s Hospital ; 
**Text-Book of Palaeontology for Zoological 
Students,” by Theodore T. Groom, of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, illustrated; ‘‘The 
Indian Calendar,” containing complete tables 
for the verification of Hindu and Muhammedan 
dates for a period of 1600 years (A.D. 300 to 
1900) for the whole of India, by Robert Sewell, 
of the Madras Civil Service, in collaboration 
with Sankara Balkrishna Dikshit, with a table 
of eclipses by Dr. Schram; “ Practical Plant 
Physiology,” by Prof. Wilhelm Detmer, of 

ena, translated by S. A. Moor, of University 
College, Aberystwyth ; ‘‘ Introductory Science 
Text-Books ’—“' Zoology,” by B. Lindsay, 








—___ 





with 124 illustrations and diagrams; ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Biology,” ‘by Dr. H. J. Camp- 
bell, of Guy’s Hospital, second edition, with 
appendix ; ‘‘ Organic Chemistry,” by J. Wade; 
‘*Handbook of Grasses,” treating of their 
Structure, Classification, Geographical Distri- 
bution and Uses; also describing the British 
Species and their Habitats, by William 
Hutchinson; Young Oollector Series— 
‘* Fishes,” by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
‘‘Mammalia,” by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
‘“‘ Birds’ Eggs and Nests,” by W. C. J. Ruskin 
Butterfield; ‘‘ Public Health in European 
Capitals,” by Dr. Thomas Morison Legge; ‘‘ A 
Woman’s Words to Women on the Care of 
their Health in England and in India,” by Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb; ‘‘ Analytical Key to the 
Natural Orders of Flowering Plants,” by 
Franz Thonner. 

History, Geography, Travel, &c. — ‘‘The 
Private Life of Warren Hastings,” by Sir 
Charles Lawson, with 3 photogravure por- 
traits and 77 illustrations and facsimiles; ‘‘The 
Law of Civilisation and Decay: an Essay in 
History,” by Brooks Adams; ‘‘A History of 
the Paris Commune of 1871,” by Thomas 
March; Social England Series, edited by 
Kenelm D. Cotes—‘‘ The King’s Peace,” an 
Historical Sketch of the English Law Courts, 
by F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., with 17 illustrations ; 
the following volumes are also in preparation : 
‘Introduction to the Social History of 
England,” by the editor; ‘‘ Chivalry,” by 
F. W. Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton; ‘ Gilds, 
and the Rise of the Merchant Class,” by Alice 
Law; ‘‘ History of the Fine Arts,”’ by Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh ; ‘‘ The English 
Manor,” by Prof. Vinogradoff; ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of the English House,” by Sidney O. 
Addy ; ‘‘ The Evolution of English Household 
Implements,” by Henry Balfour; ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Geography and Travel on Social 
Life,” by George G. Chisholm ; ‘‘ The Influence 
of Alien Immigration on Social Life,” by Prof. 
J. Cunningham; ‘Mysteries and Miracle 
Plays,” by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 

Belles-lettres and Art.—‘‘ Prose Treatises of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole,” edited from 
hitherto unpublished MSS. by Dr. Carl 
Horstman, late Professor of English in the 
University of Berlin, forming the first volume 
of the ‘“‘Old English Library”; ‘The 
Works of William Shakspere,” by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, in ten volumes, a new edition ; 
“Leigh Hunt,” by R. Brimley Johnson, with 
a portrait; ‘‘ Dictionary of Quotations,” by 
Major P. H. Dalbiac; ‘Isn’t it Wonderful ?” 
a History of Magic and Mystery, by Charles 
Bertram, with illustrations by Phil May, 
Corbould, Gribble, and other artists; ‘‘ Schop- 
enhauer’s Wisdom of Life,” edited by T. Bailey 
Saunders, new edition; ‘‘ Flowers and Flower 
Lore,” by the Rev. Hilderic Friend, new edi- 
tion, illustrated. 

Social Economics and Politics.—-‘‘ Punishment 
and Reformation,” an Historical Sketch of the 
Rise of the Penitentiary System, by F. H. 
Wines; ‘‘Moral Pathology,” by Dr. A. E. 
Giles ; ‘‘ The Social Side of the Reformation,” 
by E. Belfort Bax, Part II., the Peasants’ 
War, Part III., The Rise and Fall of the Ana- 
baptists ; ‘‘ Catholic Socialism,” by Dr. Nitti, 
with preface by Prof. D. G. Ritchie; 
Social Science Series—‘‘ The Progress and 
Prospects of Political Economy,” by Prof. 
J. K. Ingram; ‘ University Extension,” by 
M. E. Sadler; ‘Social Studies,” by Prof. 
Mavor; ‘“ Parasitism, Organic and Social,” 
translated from the French of Jean Massart and 
Emile Vandervelde, with a preface by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes; ‘‘ Sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment,” by F. A. Mackenzie; new editions of 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ Civilisation, its Cause and Cure,”’ 
Skottowe’s ‘“‘Short History of Parliament,” 
and Thorold Rogers's ‘‘ Work and Wages.” 


Education.—* Vergil in the Middle Ages,” by 
Prof. Domenico Comparetti, of Florence, 
translated by E. F. M. Benecke, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. Robinson Ellis; ‘ Friedrich 
Froebel, and the Development of His Educa- 
tional Ideas in His Life,” adapted from the 
work of Dr. Hanschmann by Fanny Franks; 
‘An Introduction to Herbart’s Science and 
Practice of Education,” by H. M. and E. 
Felkin, with a preface by Oscar Browning ; 
‘« A Student’s Text-Book of Universal History,”’ 
by Dr. Emil Reich; ‘Outlines of Legal 
History,” by Archer M. White; ‘‘The Ele- 
ments of Number,” by Edith A. Sonnenschein, 
Part I., ‘‘One to Ten,’ Part II., ‘‘ Eleven 
to Thirty- Six”; Sonnenscheia’s School 
Authors, new volumes — “Select Readings 
in French Prose and Verse,” edited by V. 
Oger; ‘‘The Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschy- 
lus,” edited by C. R. Haines; other volumes 
to follow, edited by the late Hermann 
Hager, of Owen’s College, Manchester; Dr. 
Schiiddekopf, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
Dr. Alexander Thiele, of Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow <&c.; Parallel Grammar 
Series—‘‘ First Greek Reader and Writer,” 


by Dr. J. E. Sandys; “Third German 
Reader and Writer,” by Prof. George 
Fiedler, of Mason College, Birmingham; 


“ Fourth French Reader and Writer,” by Prof. 
H. E. Berthon, of University College, Notting- 
ham; ‘‘ A Dano-Norwegian Reader,” Selections 
from Danish and Norwegian Authors, arranged 
for the use of learners, with English translation 
of the prose pieces, grammatical outline, and 
vocabularies, by J. G. Sargent; ‘Steps to 
English Parsing and Analysis,” by E. M. and 
C. L. Ramsay. 

Fiction.—‘‘ Stella and an Unfinished Com- 
munication,’ Studies in the Unseen, by C. H. 
Hinton; ‘Stories for Ten- Year Olds,” by 
Frances Wilce Saunders; ‘‘ Confession,” by 
Elizabeth E. Evans. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“The Land of the Nile-Springs,” by Colonel 
Sir Henry Colvile, K.C.M.G., C.B., recently 
British Commissioner in Uganda, with photo- 
gravure frontispiece, 16 full-page illustrations 
and 2 maps; “ Fire and Sword in the Sudan,” 
a Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving 
the Dervishes, 1879-1895, by Slatin Pasha, 
Colonelin the Egyptian Army, formerly Governor 
and Commandant of the Troops in Darfur, 
translated and edited by Major F. R. Wingate, 
R.A., D.S.O., fully illustrated by R. Talbot 
Kelly ; ‘‘ A Little Tour in America,” by the 
Very Rev. 8. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, 
with numerous illustrations; ‘‘ Memories of 
Mashonaland,” by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Knight Bruce, formerly Bishop of Mashona- 
land, with photogravure frontispiece; ‘‘ Twelve 
Hundred Miles in an Ox-waggon,” by Miss 
Alice Balfour, with illustrations by the author ; 
“ Diar’os of George Howard, Earl of Carlisle, 
edited by Viscount Morpeth ; ‘‘ The Explora- 
tion of the Caucasus,” by Douglas W. Freshfield, 
President of the Alpine Club, in 2 vols., illus- 
trated with over 70 full-page photogravures 
and several monntain panoramas, chiefly from 
photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella, and with 
more than 100 illustrations in the text, of the 
scenery, people, and buildings of the mountain 
region of the Caucasus, from photographs by 
Signor Sella, M. de Déchy, Mr. H. Woolley, 
and the late W. F. Donkin; ‘‘The Romance 
of Prince Eugene,” an Idyll under Napoleon 
the First, by Albert Pulitzer, in 2 vols., with 
numerous photogravure illustrations ; “ Studies 
in Early Victorian Literature, 1837-1870,” by 
Frederic Harrison ; ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by Walter Raleigh, professor of English Litera- 
ture at Liverpool University College; ‘“ Ben- 
jamin Jowett, Master of Balliol,” a Personal 








Memoir, by the Hon. Lionel Tollemache; 
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“ Kleines Haustheater,” fifteen little plays in 
German for children, by Mrs. Hugh Bell; ‘On 
the Threshold,” by Isabella O. Ford; ‘‘ Tommy 
Atkins: a Tale of the Ranks,” by Robert 
Blatchford; ‘‘ Wagner’s Heroes,”’? Tannhauser, 
Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin, by Constance 
Maud, illustrated by H. Granville Fell ; ‘‘ Life’s 
Prescription, in Seven Doses,” by D. Maclaren 
Morrison ; ‘‘ Cycling for Health and Pleasure,” 
by L. H. Porter, revised and edited by 
F, W. Shorland, amateur champion 1892-93-94, 
with numerous illustrations; ‘‘ Strength; or, 
the Development and Use of Muscle,” by the 
champion, C. A. Sampson, ‘‘ The strongest man 
on earth,” with nearly 40 illustrations; two 
new cookery books by Col. A. Kenney-Herbert 
—‘Fifty Lunches” and “ Fifty Dinners ’”’; 
“ Poultry Fattening,” by Edward Brown, with 
illustrations. 

For Young People.—‘‘ Eric the Archer,’ by 
Maurice Hervey, with numerous full-page 
illustrations; ‘‘ Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters,” by 
Margaret Harriet Mathews, illustrated by 
Chris. Hammond; ‘‘ The Fur Seal’s Tooth,” by 
Kirk Munroe, illustrated; ‘‘How Dick and 
Molly went Round the World,” by M. H. 
Cornwall Legh, with numerous _illustra- 
tions; ‘‘Hunters Three,” by Thomas W. 
Knox, with numerous illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Secret of the Desert,” by E. D. Fawcett, 
with full-page illustrations; ‘‘ Joel: a Boy of 
Galilee,” by Annie Fellows Johnston, with 10 
full-page illustrations ; ‘‘ The Mushroom Cave,” 
by Evelyn Raymond, with illustrations. The 
Children’s Hour Series, with 4 full-page illus- 
trations—‘‘ Master Magnus,” by Mrs. E. M. 
Field; ‘‘ My Dog Plato,” by M. H. Cornwall 
Legh. New volumes of the Children’s Favourite 
Series—‘‘ My Book of Perils,” exciting stories 
of adventure and hairbreadth escapes; ‘‘ My 
Book of Wonders,” an account of some of the 
most marvellous things in the world described 
in an interesting way for children. 





MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Essays in English Literature,” 1780- 
1860, second series, by George Saintsbury ; 
“The Wonderful Visit,” by H. G. Wells; 
“ A Volume of Ghost Stories,” by Mrs. Alfred 
Baldwin, illustrated with about 20 drawings 
by J. Ayton Symington; ‘‘Milton’s Il Pen- 
seroso and L’ Allegro,” with 13 photogravures, 
by William Hyde; ‘‘ Zelinda po the Monster ; 
or, Beauty and the Beast,’ with 10 photo- 
gravures from the paintings by the Countess 
of Lovelace exhibited at the New Gallery this 
year; ‘‘ Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights,” 
second series, illustrated with 5 photo- 
gravures and several drawings in the 
text by J. D. Batten; ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” edited by Israel Gollancz, 
and illustrated with 50 to 60 drawings in 
black and white, by R. Anning Bell; ‘‘Ban- 
bury Cross Series of Children’s Folk-Lore, and 
Other Stories,” edited by Grace Rhys—nine 
new volumes, illustrated by A. Granville Fell 
(2), Misses V. and E. Holden, Mrs. H. J. Adams, 
Miss A. B. Woodward, Sidney H. Heath, Miss 
A. M. Mitchell, R. Heighway, C. Robinson ; 
“Impressions and Memories,” by J. Ashcroft 
Noble; ‘The Withered Jester, and Other 
Verses,” by A. Patchett Martin, with title-page 
by Phil May, and photogravures by Hume 
Nisbet ; ‘The Historical Romances of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz” (‘* Children of the Soil,” ‘‘ With 
Fire and Sword,” ‘‘The Deluge,” ‘ Pan 
Michael,” &c.); ‘‘ The Choice Novels of George 
Sand ” (** Fadette,” ‘ Francois the Waif,” ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Pool,” ‘‘ The Master Mosaic Workers ”’) ; 
Iris Library, new volumes—‘‘ Where High- 
ways Cross,” by J. S. Fletcher; ‘‘ Christian 
and Leah, and Other Ghetto Stories,” trans- 
lated from the German of Leopold Kompert ; 
‘Lives that Came to Nothing,” by Garrett 

h; ‘Bosnian Stories,” by Milena 





Inrazovic. ‘Lyric Poets” Series, edited by 
Ernest Rhys, new volumes—Sidney, ‘‘ Lyrical 
Poetry of the Bible,” vol. ii. ‘‘ Defoe’s 
Romances and Narratives,’’ edited by G. A. 
Aitken, completion of series — ‘‘ Roxana,” 
““New Voyage Round the World,” &ec. 
‘** Balzac’s Comédie Humaine,” new volumes, 
edited by George Saintsbury, translated by 
Ellen Marriage and Clara Bell_—« The Country 
Doctor,” ‘‘ Eugenie Grandet,”  ‘‘ Ursule 
Mirouet”?; The Romances of Dumas, four 
new volumes—‘ Ascanio,” ‘‘The War of 
Women,” ‘Black, the Story of a Dog,” 
** Tales of the Caucasus ’’—the last two books 
have never before been translated. ‘‘Old 
Chester,” etched and described by H. Crick- 
more, with 11 etchings on copper, and about 
20 pen and ink sketches. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Bussees nach dem Sturze Stambuloffs. Wien: Konegen. 


2 
Jarrt, F. Die Architektur der Columbischen Welt-Ausstellung 
zu oe Nach amtl. Quellen bearb, Berlin: 
er. 8M. 
E. Reise nach Innerarabien, Kurdistan u. 
1892. Braunsch : Vieweg. 4 M. 50. 
Srruck, F. Die iilteslen Zeiten d, Theaters zu Stralsucd- 
Stralsund, 3 M. 


No.pg, Baron 
Arabien. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 
Bravett, W. Chronik der Stadt Diiren. Diiren: Vetter. 
2 M. £0 


Dvcéat, BE. Histoire maritime de Bayonne: les Corsaires 
sous l’ancien régime. Bayonne: Hourquet. 12 fr. 
as Das Reich Malabar nach Chao Ju-kua. Leiden: 


1M. 
Jusncrer, H. Die nassauischen Landrechte. Wiesbaden: 
Bechtold. 


8 

Moritz, H. Der Wahltag zu Regensburgim J. 1575. Qit- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck. 1 M. 20. 

Sraatsaroniv, das. Hrsg. v. G. Roloff. 567. Bi. 1. u. 2. 
Hft. Leipzig: Duncker. 2 M. 80. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Apvickxes, E. Kant-Studien. Kiel: Lipsius. 4 M. 

Agcatv f. Anthropologie u. Geologie 8chl:swig-Hols‘eins. 
1. Bd. 1. Hit. Kiel: Lipsius. 4M. 

Esrr, A. Beitriige zur vergleichenden Morphologie 4d. 
Unpsarzeher-u. Paarzeher-Fusses. Berlin: Parey. 8 M. 

Kxyora, P. Fiora der nordfriesischen Insen, Kiel: Lipsius. 
2 


50. 
Sacoarpo, P. A. Syll fuvgorum omnium hucusque - 
nitorum. Vol. KL. Berlia: Friedlinder. 88 M60. ° 
Tuomson, C. G. Opurcula entomologica, Fasc. XX. Lund: 
Miller. 10M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETc. 


Dz a Gaasseniz, R. De l’origine et de l’évolution premiére 
des racines des langues. Paris: Maisonneuve. 10 fr. 
Dievet, BR. Untersuchungen iib. den Taciteischtn Red- 
nerdialog. St. Piiten. 1M. 

Ercxuorr, P. Der Ursprung des romanitch-germanischen 
Eif- u. Zehnsilbers (der fiioffiissigen Jamben) aus dem 
v. Horaz in Od. 1-3 eingefiinrten Worttonbau d. sap- 
phischen Verses. Wandsbeck: Exckhoff. 3 M. 

oor Léon. Ls VChaddanta-Jataka. Puris: Maisonneuve. 


4irc. 

Lixpsxoa, C. De enuntiatis apud Piautum et Terentium 
condicionalibus. Lund: Miiler. 1 M. 50. 

Merxes, P. W. Der neubochdeutsche Infioitiv als Teil e 
umschriebenen Zeitform. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 


3 M. 20. 
Ravitwour, E. Lettressurles monnaies égyptiennes Paris: 
Maisunneuve. 25 fr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW NOTES ON THE PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS. 


I, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 


Last August I visited the stones which 
formed the subject of my recent series of 
letters to the ACADEMY: one of those in the 
Edinburgh Museum I accidentally overlooked ; 
but to repair the omission I have had it photo- 
graphed. I have now finished the very full 
dictionary of the inscriptions, with the palaeo- 
graphical essay, the excursus on their ages, 
and other matter which will accompany my 
reprint of those letters. But I think it due to 
my original readers to put them in possession 
of some additions to my knowledge of the 
inscriptions themselves. For convenience of 





reference I follow the order in which I first 
published their decipherment. 

The Newton Stone.—The Ogam inscription 
apparently has idd, answering to tte in the 


ALL 
LIT 


(= é) at the beginning must be meant for 


——>7 7 «((=ae), and I now find from 


other one. I urged that the 


one of my photographs that the last four 
strokes are ‘‘tied’’ at the top. But idd would 
be quite correct as = aidd or edd from an 
infected @ stem (Zeuss, p. 5). 

The forms Aig and 7c in this stone are due 
to the genitives Maig and Mcec being aspirated 
—either in accordance with the Old Irish 
practice, after a locative-dative singular, or, in 
accordance with modern Highland practice, as 
a genitive proper name dependent on a 
previous substantive. This would give Mhaiy 
and Mhec, which in Ogams would be written 
either Vaig and Vcc, or more probably Uaiy 
and Uec, and it is this initial « which has 
disappeared. I have seen or heard instances 
of the modern genitive mic, when aspirated 
into mhic, losing its initial and becoming ’ic. 

The name in the Ogam inscription answer- 
ing to NUN in the other inscription is not nnn 
but n’nn. The photograph shows that the 
first stroke of the second » has a short tangent 
running into it on the left side at foot — 
exactly like the stroke by which a missing 
vowel is indicated in the word m’gq (= meq?) 
on the Golspie Stone. 

The statement that the genitive of mor is 
mhor, pronounced vor, was, of course, a blunder 
due to confusing the genitive and dative forms ; 
but I proved in a later letter that vor and wor 
are both found as genitives in the early sixteenth 
century. 

I must withdraw the statement that Rosir — 
Rosfhir. I made it on the strength of the 
assertion in the Highland Society's Dictionary, 
that fear “‘ man” is “‘ Used in the compound- 
ing of all substantive nouns ending in ar, er, 
or, oir, uir, and denoting agency or efficiency 
of any kind.” But I found that where Scottish 
Gaelic has sealgair ‘‘ hunter,” Irish has sealgair-e 
(O'Donovan, p. lxxviii.), which will not suit 
this explanation. And I conjectured, what I 
now gather from Zeuss (p. 780) to be correct, 
that in such a word as sealgaire the termination 
= the Latin -ari-us. tvusir on the Newton 
Stone does mean ‘‘ Woodman” right enough, 
but it is the genitive of a nom. Mosir (cf. Irish 
notire, rectire, tectire in Zeuss), and not of a 
nom. Rosfher. 

The correct rendering of the Ogams, 
‘Hearthside of Mac N’n Mor in front of family 
(-holding) of O’Rosirs,” shows us that this 
stone was originally a march-stone, not merely 
of one property, but of two — that it 
separated that of Mac Nun from that of 
the O’Rosirs. And this gives us a clue 
as to why the second inscription on the stone, 
which drops all mention of the O’Rosirs, was 
“‘with the good wish of Lord Maelisius 
[and] of Unggus newly made.” Either the 
OU’ Rosirs’ ian had passed into the hands of 
the Church, and this was an acknowledgment by 
Bishop Maelisius and Unggus (the Mormaer ?) 
of Mac Nun’s right to his own land on the 
other side; or else the O’Rosirs had been 
tenants of the Church, and Mac Nun had 
acquired their holding from the latter—so that 
the land on both sides of the stone was now in 
his hands. 

The latter is, I believe, the true explanation. 
Very possibly the O’Rosirs’ holding was partly 
Church land and partly king’s land, and the 
Church, represented by Maelisius, the Bishop of 
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Alban, sold Mac Nun its share, while the king, 
as represented by (the Mormaer?) Unggus, 
sold him his share. Compare these entries in 
the Book of Deer (p. 93) : 

“Domnall . . . and Maelcoluim, son of Culéon, 
gave Bidbin to God and to Drostan. Maelcoluim, 
son of OCinaed, gave (the) king’s share in Bidbin 
and in Pett meic Gobroig . . . Gartnait . . . and 
Ete . . . gave Pet-mec-Oobrig for (the) consecra- 
tion of a Church . . . both to Columcille and to 
Drostan.’’ 


Here we find that each of the two properties 
mentioned was held partly by the king, and 
that in each case the king’s share was given by 
some one other than the persons who held the 
remainder of the property. If this were so in 
the case of the O’Rosirs’ holding, it not only 
explains the double confirmation by Maelisius 
and Unggus, but also why the O’Rosirs’ side 
of the stone had not on it the cross which 
habitually marked Church property: the cross 
might be omitted because part of the property 
belonged not to the Church but to the king. 

The Golspie Stone—I wrongly supposed 
that in modern Highland Gaelic the phonetic 
hiatus between the two u’s would have been 
bridged over by an inserted fA. Prof. 
Mackinnon has pointed out the mistake. Of 
course, this supports my translation. 

Stuart states that this stone is said to have 
come from Kilmaly Kirkyard. An old man, 
now dead, who helped to move it and another 
stone on the same day, told Dr. Joass that it 
came from a field about half a mile nearer the 
River Fleet (a field in which traces of buildings 
have been found). But, as Stuart says, one of 
the Gordons actually began to cut an inscrip- 
tion on it stating that it was his burial-place, 
and this seems more likely if it were in the 
kirkyard. Dr. Joass agrees that the old man 
probably confounded it with another stone. 

The Burrian Stone (North Ronaldshay).—I 
have now read the almost illegible commence- 
ment of this unquestionably sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, and it runsabmoworrannuurractéeevvcerrhoccs 
—i.e., Ab Mouorr ann Uurractéevy Cérrhoccs = 
‘* Priest Mouorr in Uurract of Cérrhoce.” 

Moworr is a compound of mor, ‘ great,” or 
** tall,” and of the honorific prefix mo ‘‘ my,” 
which is so common in the names of Irish 
ecclesiastics, e.g., Mochua. This prefix aspirates 
a following consonant, so that mor became 
mhor after it, or in North Highland pronuncia- 
tion wor. 

I formerly read Cérroccs, and took it as 
genitive of a noun corresponding to the Irish 
carraic, ‘‘rock.” But I never liked the 
difference of vowels, and on learning by a 
question put to Dr. Whitley Stokes that curraic 
did not belong to an Irish declension answering 
to the Latin third declension (and, consequently, 
would not have had a genitive in -s), I saw that 
this translation must be abandoned, and that 
it must be the genitive of a man’s name. This 
brings the inscription into line with the Newton 
Stone, the Bressay Stone, and the Lunasting 
Stone, all of which in mentioning another man’s 
property couple with it the owner’s name, 
And, as the Bressay sepulchral cross is careful 
to state that, though i¢ belongs to a Norse lady, 
the ground belongs to a Pictish gentleman, so 
the Burrian sepulchral cross-marked stone is 
careful to state that, thcugh it commemorates 
(or belongs to) the priest Mouorr, the site 
belongs to Cérrhoce. 

Now as to Cérroccs or Cérrboces. I can find 
no such Gaelic word as cérroc. If I split it 
up, then doubtless cérr is the Old Irish cerr, 
‘**crooked”’; and in Cormac’s Glossary one of 
the interpretations of the proper name Cerball 
is cerr-bél, ‘‘ wry-mouthed.’ But what is occ? 
Surely oc, ‘‘ a youth,” was not of a declension 
which ever had its genitive in -s ? 

On looking at Prof. Rh{s’s woodcut, how- 
ever, one sees something very odd about the o, 





and the published photograph (in Arch. Scotica, 
vol. v.) corroborates him. The two upright 
strokes of the o are tied at top and bottom by 
crossbars in the ordinary way, but the first 
upright projects markedly above the top cross- 
bar. It may be an accident, but one sees no 
reason why the carver should not have made 
the second upright equally high. And, if not 
an accident, it can only mean a ligature of a 
and o, or of h and o. Of ao 1 can make 
nothing, and if an a were meant one would 
have expected the upright to project below the 
bottom crossbar as well as above the top one. 
But hoce would be the phonetic spelling of 
shoce, that is, of socc aspirated in composition— 
which socc means ‘‘snout.’”’ And if that ever 
formed its genitive in -s, then we have in Cérr- 
hoccs a name meaning ‘crooked snout” or 
‘* wry-nose,”’ very like Cam(p)bell = ‘‘ crooked 
moutb,” and Cameron = ‘‘ crooked nose.” 

The Lunasting Stone affords an instance of 
two separate characters being joined in this 
way. In the present case, the carver was 
getting near the broken edge of the stone, 
while the surface is damaged even before the 
edge is reached; and it is instructive to 
observe his treatment of the two r’s in the same 
word. There have been two previous cases of 
rr in this inscription, and in each he has cut 


WL ULL. 
Mil Wl” 


in Cérrhoccs he has laid them across each 
other, like lattice-work, and has thus saved 
the room of five strokes and one space: by 
combining his h and o he would save the room 
of one more stroke and one more space. 

The St. Ninian’s Stone.—The last letter of this 





them side by side, i.e., 


was given by Prof. Rhjs as Hi. which he 


transliterates f. As the character had not 
been found in any other inscription, and as I 
was unable to derive the proper name of which 
it formed part by reading it as f, I preferred 
to take it as an e slightly off the perpendicular, 
which gave an ideally probable derivation. 
But the special photograph I have had taken 
(this is the stone I missed seeing) satisfies me 
at a glance that Prof. Rbjs represented the 
character correctly and that it is not an e. 


Icish tradition, however, gives ik the 


value not of f, but of storsd. And in 1879 
Prof. Rb¥s, in stating this (Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, 2nd ed., p. 261), attributed it 
to ‘‘ the Irish habit of treating z as st in the 
Middle Ages and earlier’’; referred to such 
spellings in Irish MSS. as Elistabeth and 
Stephyrus ; and accordingly postulated z as the 
early value of this Ogam. 

Whether or not it ever equalled z, there is 
not a particle of evidence that the value given 
to this Ogam by Irish tradition is wrong. 
And taking it as st we get Les Meqg Nan am 
Movvest—i.e., ‘‘Enclosure of Mac Nan in 
Movvest.” 

Movvest is simply the phonetic spelling of 
Mobhaist, another priest’s name, compounded 
of the honorific prefix mo, ‘‘my,” and the 
substantive baist (e) = Lat. baptista, the b being 
regularly changed to its aspirate after mo. 
(See O'Reilly, ‘‘ baisde, 8. a ‘ baptist,’” and 
Highland Soc. Dict., ‘‘ Baiste, s.m. ind. ‘ Eoin 
Baiste,’ ‘ John the Baptist’ ”’: there are various 
Highland derivatives from the same stem.) 
For lose of final e I need only cite from these 
inscriptions eht (modern dit) compared with 
ehte (modern dite). 

The reason why the place is called Mobhaist 
is that the priest of that name held, or had 


held, the ground (the stone is quite close to : 





the ruins of a kirk). It is the ordinary thing 
in these inscriptions for property to bear the 
name of a family; but in the St. Vigean’s 
Stone we shall also find an instance of its 
bearing that of a single man. 

The Bressay Stone.—I suggest that the very 
difficult name Meqqddrroiann may be not a 
patronymic but a characteristic name, 
M’cdroghan (gh being pronounced as y in 
Gaelic), i.e., ‘‘Son of fishing-lines ’”? — fisher- 
man, or maker of fishing-lines. Compare in 
modern Gaelic, macleisg, ‘‘ lazy” (lit. ‘‘ son of 
laziness ’’) ; macratha,‘‘ prosperous”’ (lit. ‘‘ son of 
prosperity”); macstrogha, ‘‘ spendthrift ” (lit. 
**gon of squandering”). Thus also the wolf is 
mactire, ‘‘ son of earth” ; an echo is mact (h) alla, 
‘son of a rock”; and whisky is mac na 
praisich, ‘‘son of the pot,” or mac na bracha, 
‘**son of the malt.” 

The Conningsburgh Stone.—The lower line of 
this inscription has a second r at the end 
— Morr not Mor), which neither Lord 

uthesk nor Prof. Rhfs had noticed, the 
reason being that it was written over the edge 
of the stone. 

My reading of the second line was based 
on Prof. Rhfs’s, except that (unable to get any 
sense out of that) I proposed to read it from 
the other side of the stone—so that his 
devoddre became erllotel. But the large photo- 
graphs I have had taken show that devoddre 
(and with it, of course, erllotel) is impossible. 
The second character, which Prof. Rbjs 


but is apparently Se = é; while the 
third character is certainly | | | = t, and 


not ||| = & 


guessed as = eis certainly not that, 





Then comes a fracture 


with signs of a_ series of tied vowel 
strokes (two visible), then ddr and more vowel 
strokes (four visible) partly obliterated by a 
long fracture which continues beyond them. 
Read from this side the line runs déé(o)ddre.. ., 
read from the other. .. erli(o)vel. 

I have not the least doubt now as to the 
line. It is détoddre(v) = d’ét oddre(v) = do ait 
oddraibh, and the entire inscription rors from 
left to right, and the upper line first) is: 

6 d ét oddre‘v) 
ehte Con Morr.’ 

** At hearthside Grays— 
hearthside of Cu Morr.’’ 


The preposition do or du was commonly 
reduced to d before a vowel. The double 
forms é¢ and ehte in the same inscription are 
paralleled by eft and ehhtt on the Lunasting 
Stone, and apparently edd and ehhtt on the 
Brodie Stone, while the Newton Stone has in 
different inscriptions aedd and cette. Oddrev is, 
of course, the locative-dat. pl. of O. Irish 
odar (modern Gaelic odhar) ; and the homestead 
is called after the family who had formerly 
lived there, just as in the Burrian Stone the 
property of Cérrhoce is called Uurracteev, 
‘* Fairbodies,” and in the Lunasting Stone, 
the property of Nehtonn is called Ccevvewy = 
Cuaibh, ‘‘Warlikes.” It was only after writing 
the above that I came to know of Odranus or 
Odhran, the companion of Columba, whose 
name is obviously the diminutive of od(h)ar. 
And it was later still that I found, from the 
Rev. Edmond Barry’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of March 9 that we have a Moco Odari in an 
Irish Ogam inscription, that Odor and Odran 
eccur in the Book of Leinster, and that the 
name Maguire Mac + “ Uidhir, the gen. 
mas. sg. of Odhar.” 

The Lunasting Stone.—The word mnnn should 
be read mannn, the first character being 
combination of m and a; it hasa quite straight 
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shaft finished by a sharp oblique stroke ’ both 
at topand bottom. The meaning is unchanged, 
the word being the preposition which in Irish 
is mun, and in Highland ma or mu. 

I erred in suggesting that the genitive 


Nehhtonn pointed to a nominative Na-: the 
vowels in the nominative were the same. 
The Logie Elphinstone Stone.—Here I 


abundantly verified by rubbings the reading 
ahta. But I am now satisfied that I began 
the reading of this circular inscription at the 
wrong place, and that instead of Ahta Ovobhv 
‘Hearthside Lonesomes” it is Ovobhu ahta 
« Lonesomes—hearthside.” 

In a circular inscription one expects some 
indication where to begin, and if we begin 
with Ovobhv we get two, while if we bgin with 
ahta we get none. For (1) there is a wide gap 
before the former word, but none before the 
latter; and (2) at the O, and nowhere else, a 
short tangent is drawn from outside to touch 
the circle—apparently to show the reader 
where to commence. 

My remaining notes will not take more than 
one letter. 

E. W. B. NICHOLSON. 








WRITING IN HOMER. 
London: Aug. 24, 1895. 

I should have saved your readers and myself 
some trouble if I had turned earlier to Prof. 
Jebb’s Introduction to Homer. On p. 112 of 
the 1888 edition he says, ‘‘ The balance of pro- 
babilities seems to be in favour of the view 
that the ‘ baneful tokens’ pues Avypd) of 
lliad vi. 168 denote some kind of alphabetical 
or syllabic writing.”” Remembering how Prof. 
Jebb had translated the words in question, I 
assumed too hastily that he had fallen into 
the same mistake which I conceive Prof. Ridge- 
way to have done, and had referred the Avypd 
not to the malicious nature of the contents of 
the letter, but to some baleful or uncanny 
peculiarities of the individual characters. 

It is plain, however, that he has not done so ; 
for in a note on the same page endorsing 
Kreuser’s inference from the tablets having 
been folded—i.e., that Bellerophon might have 
read them if they had been open—Prof. Jebb 

aks of ‘‘ the ojuara (or cfjua),” thus showing 

at he takes the common-sense view, that the 
ohuara of 1, 168 and the ojue of ll, 176, 178 are 
one and the same thing. 

After this I spare your readers the long 
letter which would be necessary were I to 
follow Prof. Ridgeway point by point; neither 
shall I be able to reply to further letters of 
Prof. Ridgeway’s upon this subject. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 








ACTORS IN SHAKSPERE’S TIME. 
Clifton : Aug. 28, 1895. 

In the AcADEMy of August 24, Mr. E. K. 
Chambers says that the Queen’s Majesty’s 
poor players were first licensed in 1583. Un- 
doubtedly in that year, as the outcome of 
Walsingham’s communication to Tylney, the 
Queen’s ‘‘servants” were then formed. But 
there had been a company of Queen’s “‘ players ” 
long before this. They were the successors of 
the King’s — of Interludes of the time 
of Henry VII. (see Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1547-1580, p. 40), and known as the 
Queen’s players : they visited Stratford in 1569 
(see 1821 Variorium Shakspere, vol. ii., p. 150). 
So that in 1575 there was a gy of Queen’s 
players, who may, of course, have petitioned 
the Privy Council in that year. pon the 
question whether they really did so, and upon 
the date endorsed on Lansdowne MS. 20, 
I offer no opinion. I see that in The English 


Club in 1869, the date of 1575 is accepted for 

the MS. in question. 
In Evenings with Shakspere (pp. 322-25, 339, 

340) I have made my little effort to *‘ unravel 

some of these disputed questions.” 

L, M. GRIFFITHS. 








ROMANISCH ‘‘ LAI” = LAKE. 
Rosswaide, Davos Platz, Switzerland: August 21, 1895. 


With reference to Mr. Coolidge’s letter, 
published in the AcADEMY of August 17, I 
would point out that variants of Jai = “lake,” 
are laj in the Lower Engadine, /ej and Jeih in 
the Upper Engadine. The village of Surlej or 
Surleih, a name meaning “on” or ‘‘ above the 
lake,” is well-known to travellers in the Upper 
Engadine, especially to those who stay in 
Silvaplana. 

Dialects of the Rhaeto-Romanisch are still 
spoken in a great portion of the country of 
ancient Rhaetia: that is to say, in the district 
extending from the sources of the Rhine to the 
sources of the Drav, and so far south as Friuli. 
On the north the powerful German tongue has 
long since killed out the ancient speech. In 
Granbiinden the main dialects are the Ladin of 
the Engadine, the Romonsch of the Rhine 
country, and the dialect of Surmeir, the district 
in which lie the Albula and Oberhalbstein 
valley. The sub-dialects are innumerable. 

M. R. Hata. 








APPOINTMENYTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Turspay, September 3, 8 p.m. Anglo-Russian: ‘‘ Wh: 
En erstand . 


glishmen misund Russia,” by Mr. W. Probyn- 


Nevins. 


SCIENCE. 


The Philosophy of Mind: an Essay in the 
Metaphysics of Psychology. By G. T. 
Ladd. (Longmans.) 


Tue present volume aims at a consideration 
of the metaphysical problems suggested by 
the ‘‘descriptive science” of psychology 
with which Prof. Ladd has recently been 
occupied. The justification of the title is to 
be sought in the course of his discussion. 
“‘ Psychology without a soul” is the current 
refutation of Kant’s denial to psychology 
of a place among the natural sciences. Yet 
this elimination of metaphysics is but the 
familiar case of the old man and his wife 
in the nursery barometer. The one goes in 
- the other comes — sooner or — 
@ reappears again. consistency is the 
main Tan in the charge which Prof. Ladd 
brings against the so-called scientific point 
of view. Metaphysics are thrust out of 
the front door, to be clandestinely re- 
admitted in some one favourite form at 
the back. A common-sense, uncritical dual- 
ism is the only legitimate philosophical 
attitude of the worker in science. This 
position is frankly accepted by other natural 
sciences; why, in psychology alone, is the 
conclusion vacillating and unsatisfactory ? 
The reasons are (1) historical: rudely 
speaking, we cannot yet see the wood for 
the trees. Dating from Weber’s writin 
in 1835, and Fechner’s Elemente (1860), the 
science of experimental psychology is so 
new that the student can hardly as yet dis- 
entangle the relations between the various 





The science has been affected by the ob- 
jective standpoint from which other natural 
sciences are regarded. There must always 
remain an element of representative self- 
consciousness, which constitutes the peculiar 
psychological standpoint. And from the 
study of our mental life start forth in- 
a the problems of being and conduct, 
through which every psychological probiem 
leads up to a number of profound philo- 
sophical problems. 

hese problems of self - consciousness, 
based on empirical observations, and ex- 
tending into reflective thinking, may be 
summed up as “‘ Philosophy of Mind,” and 
form a distinct department of metaphysics. 
They are treated under several heads, as 
follows: (1) Concept of Mind. What is 
meant in talking about ‘the mind” 
(German Seele)? It is not sufficient to 
describe the ‘content’ of consciousness ; 
we are in face of an active functioning and 
discrimination. Knowledge of itself through 
self-knowledge, the theory of what the soul 
is, on the basis of what the soul appears to 
itself to be, is the only defensible concept 
of the human mind, (2) The Reality of 
Mind, again, is deduced from the knowledge 
of a self-active subject of states, standing 
in manifold relations to other beings, and 
maintaining its right to be called real by 
acting and being acted upon. (3) Mind 
and Body, (4) Spiritualism and Materi- 
alism, (5) Dualism and Monism, are very 
fully treated, with the conclusion that 
dualism is the only justifiable metaphysics 
for the investigator of natural science, 
although there is ultimately a meta-dualistic 
Monism, indicated in the dependence of 
the self-conscious and conscious life of the 
human mind upon the activities of that of 
which it is not itself immediately conscious— 
that is to say, monistic metaphysics postu- 
lates the immanence of Absolute Mind in 
all finite reality. (6) The Place of Man’s 
Mind in Nature can only be discerned 
through philosophical conceptions of the 
Being of the World, and the relations 
which the being of the human mind sustains 
to such Universal Being. The hypothesis 
of the immortality of mind can be supported 
only by reference to philosophy at large, 
to ethical philosophy, and to the philosophy 
of religion. 
Frances A, WELBY. 








THE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS OF 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WE quote the following list of important 
acquisitions from the annual report of Dr. 
Albert Giinther, keeper of the department of 
zoology at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road : 

‘*The specimens collected by St. George Little- 
dale, Esq., on his last expedition across Central 
Asia and Ohina. They include fourteen mammals, 
among which are skins of specimens of both 
sexes, and the skeleton of a male, of the camel, 
which was discovered by General Przevaldeky to 


88 | live in a wild state in the mountains east of Lob 


Nor, in Eastern Turkestan; also twelve birds, 
fifteen reptiles, and ten fish: presented by St. 
George Littledale, Esq. 

“4 valuable collection from Muscat, Arabia, of 
forty-one mammals, including a new species of 





forms of phenomena ; nor has his training 





Drama and Stage, printed for the Roxburghe 


usually been adequate to this purpose, (2) 


wild goat (Hemitragus jayakari) and of a hare 
(Lepus omanensis), nine lizards, three turtles, one 
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fish, forty-one land and freshwater shells: pre- 
sented by Surgeon-Major A.S. G. Jayakar. 

‘* A further collection, in two instalments, from 
the Nyassa district of British Oentral Africa, 
comprising twenty-six mammals, among which is 
the type of a new hyrax (Procavia johnstoni), a 
— and r= te ernie’ ilhena), tasty. 
t of a new parrot ( Agapornis liliane), thirty- 
three reptiles, five fishes, twelve land shells, three 
hundred and forty-nine we twenty-one 
hymenoptera, sixty-nine Jlepidoptera, two 
bended and sixty orthoptera, forty-five rhyn- 
chota, fifty arachnida and rag presented 


by H. H. Johnston, Esq., H.B.M. Commissioner 
for Nyassaland. 
‘*A full-grown specimen of Burchell’s Rhino- 


cerous (Rhineceros simus), well mounted by Mr. 
Rowland Ward, and the skeicton of another 
individual. These specimens, together with 
another, were obtained, tuanks to the enterprising 
spirit of the Hon. Walter Rothschild, by Mr. R. T. 

oryndon in Mashona Land, where this ies 
still lingers in small and rapidly di hing 
numbers : purchased. 

‘* A series of three hundred and fifiy-four ducks 
and geese, fifty-eight grebes, and four coursers, 
which has proved to be of great assistance in the 
preparation of the volumes of the Oatalogue, which 
are in course of publication: presented by Henry 
Seebohm, Esq. 

**One thousand four hundred and eighty-two 
birds, representing about fifty species, chiefly of 
the family TZuanagridae, from various of 
America: presented by F. D. Godman, Eeq., and 
Osbert Salvin, Esq. 

‘* A series of seventy-eight reptiles and ninety- 
seven batrachians, selected from a collection made 
by Dr. J. Bohls in Paraguay, and containing, 
besides several new species, specimens of the long- 
sought-for Lepidosiren paradoxa, a Dipnoous fish, 
of which only three or four imens had been 
a Seegny to its very in 1837: 


pure a 

The twelfth instalment of Central American 
coleoptera, consisting of two thousand five hun- 
dred and ee phytophaga of the family 
Cassididae, and including one hundred and ninety- 
eight of the two hundred and twenty-seven 
species recorded from Central America, and fifty- 
six types of new species described by Mr. G. O. 
Ohampion, in the sixth volume of the ‘ Biologia 
Centrali- Americana’ ; also two hundred and fifty- 
two phytophaga of the family Hispidae, described 
by the same gentleman in the supplement to that 
volume: presented by F. D. Godman, Esq., and 
O. Salvin, Esq. 

“The first instalment of Oentral American 
orthoptera, comprising five hundred and three 
— of ———— Blattidae, and Mantidae ; 
representing one hundred and eighty-eight species 
with eighty-five types. The collections have been 
described by Messrs. A. de Bormans, H. de 
Sauesure, and Dr. Leo Zehntner in the ‘ Biologia 
Centrali-Americana,’ and presented by F. D. 
Godman, Esq , and O. Salvin, Esq. 

“The six first instalments of their collection 
of butterflies of the Old World, consisting of 
four thousand eight hundred and forty-four speci- 
mens, and including many type specimens. The 
completeness and value of this series may be judged 
from the fact that the genus Charazes alone, which 
is so much prized by collectors, is represented by 
not less than three hundred and seventy-nine 
specimens : presented by F. D. Godman, Esq., and 
O. Salvin, Esq. 

**The collection of coleoptera, made in the 
Nilghiris, by Mr. Hampson, and consisting of one 
thousand eight hundred specimens: presented by 
G. F. Hampson, 


ty Keg. 
“ The collection of butterflies of the sub-family 


Satyrinae, formed by Mr. F. Moore, consisting of 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty-two epeci- 
mens, of which one hundred and thirty are types 
or co-types of new species : purchased. 

“The first half of the collection of Indian 
- ey heterocera formed by Mr. F. Moore, 
and long recognised as one of the richest 
in species of any Indian collection in Europe ; 
the present instalment is represented by six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five Noctuidae, 
four thousand five hundred and fifty-nine Geome- 
tridae, and one hundred and sixty-six Phycitidae, 
representing one thousand four hundred and 


eighty species of Nociwidae, among which are five 
hun and eleven types; one thousand one 
hundred and seventy species of Geometridae, in- 
cluding three hundred and twenty-five types; 
sixty-seven species of Phycitidae, including twenty- 
three types: purchased. 

“A series of a heterocera formerly 
(forming part of the collection of the late W. 
Wilson Saunders, Esq., and containing a number 
of types of species described by the iate Mr. F. 
Wa in s xxvii. and xxv. of the Cata- 
logue : pure . 

‘ A selected series of four hundred and sixty- 
two butterflies, and three hundred moths from 
Sikhim : collected and presented by G. O. Dudgeon, 


ET rwo hundred and ninety-three spiders from 
St. Vincent, including the types of a lurge number 
of new species named by M. E. Simon ; thirty-five 
scorpions and palpi, and a hundred and forty- 
eight myrio ,» among which are the types of 
nineteen new species described by R. J. Pocock, 
as Sue a hundred and twenty-five odonata 
em g the types of four new species, described 
by W. F. Kirby, Esq., from St. Vincent, 
Grenada, and the Grenadines; six specimens 
of Peripatus juliformis from St. Vincent, and one 
specimen'of P. dominicae from Dominica : presented 
by the joint committee of the Royal Society and 
British Association for the Exploration of the 
West Indies. 


which two hundred and ninety-seven are British 

mens referable to one hundred and fifty- 

ht species, while two hundred and thirty-one 

are types or co-types of one hundred and eleven 

species of Syrphidae, from various exotic localities, 

described by the late M. J. F. Bigot: presented 
by G. H. Verrall, Eeq.’’ 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


DuRinG the discussion of Civil Service estimates 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday, it 
was announced that a new department had 
been constituted at the Home Office, for the 
identification of habitual criminals by the 
anthropometric system. It was also stated 
that a scientific adviser to this department had 
been appointed, whose name is differently given 
in the newspaper reports as Dr. Galton or Dr. 
Garson. We incline to think that the latter 
name must be correct. 


To the July number of Science Progress Mr. 
Arthur Keith contributes an article entitled 
‘*Pithecanthropus Erectus: a Brief Review 
of Human Fossil Remains.” He begins, of 
course, with the skull and other bones recently 
found by Dr. Eugene Dubois in the valley of 
the Bengawan river in Java, which the dis- 
coverer assigned ,to an animal that had shared 
human and Simian characters almost equally. 
There is now a pretty general agreement that 
the remains are not those of a distinct species, 
but only of a human type (more primitive than 
any hitherto discovered. Mr. Keith then 

in review the other principal finds of 
fossil man, and considers the evidence they 
supply from different points of view. His 
conclusion is as follows : 


**Our human geological record stretches as yet 
back only to an early post-Ti period. The 
millions of men that must have lived in those early 
times are known to us by only four specimens 
complete enough to admit of their reconstruction. 
But, taking these as samples of their race, we can 
say with some assurance, that man has not 
changed much since the Tertiary period of the 
earth’s history closed. The majority of men were 
distinctly and considerably smaller-brained than 
the great majority of the men that now people the 
earth’s surface. Their faces, jaws, teeth, and 
muscular ridges were more pronounced. Since 
Tertiary times, the human structural progress has 
lain in an increase of brain, and a diminution in 
the masticatory and alimentary systems. In these 
features we may suppose that early Quarternary 
man es the primate ancestors of the race ; 











in these features he certainly comes nearer the 
present Simian . But for the purpose of 
giving us @ clue to the human line of descent, the 
ossil remains at present known assist us not one 
single jot. Their configuration is quite conform. 
able to the theory of a common t; they 
bear out the truth of thattheory. They also show 
us that man since the Tertiary period has changed 
structurally very little. There is nothing remark. 
able in this, for allied primate forms (Paleopithecus 
sivalensis and Dryopithecus) demonstrate to us that, 
since the Miocene period, the anthropoid ape has 
changed but slightly. We need not, then, be 
surprised at being obliged to seek deep within the 
j mew formations the evidences of human 
escent.’ 


Pror. DANIEL G. BRINTON, of Philadelphia, 
has printed a paper which he read recently 
before the American Philosophical Society on 
‘*The Proto-historic Ethnography of Western 
Asia.”” We quote his general conclusions : 


‘‘There is no evidence of a prehistoric non- 
Eurafrican race in Western Asia. Its soil has 
always been possessed either by the Oaucasic, the 
Semitic, or the Aryan branches of the ite race. 

**There are no distinct signs that the Oaucasic 
stock in prehistoric times extended over large 
areas south of their present homes, and were 
driven north by the attacks of the Aryans and 


‘Five hundred and twenty-eight diptera, of | Semites 


‘‘The chains of the Amanus on the west, the 
Masius on the north, and the Zagros on the east, 
have been from immemorial eras the limits of 
durable ethnic impressions by the Semites. 

**From the Z to the Pamir, the Aryan 
stock occupied or controlled the land at the dawn 
of history. Medes and Proto-Medes were alike 


ans. 
AT The civilisation of Babylonia arose from some 
branch or blend of the White race, and not from 
any tribe of the Asian or Yellow race, still less 
from the Dravidian or Black races. 

‘‘The Anatolian group of Asia Minor were 
allied to the Gallo-Celtic tribes of central Europe, 
and preceded by probably several millenniums the 
Hellenic migrations into Asia.’’ 


In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (vol. lxiii., part i., No. 4) there is a 
valuable article on ‘“‘The Tribes, Clans, and 
Castes of Nepal,” by Captain Eden Vansittart, 
of the Fifth Gurkhas, based partly upon the 
traditional accounts recorded by earlier English 
writers, and partly upon the author’s own 
experiences as a recruiting officer. To the 
ethnologist, Nepal is of peculiar interest, as 
affording an almost unique example of the 
process of Hindu conversion. The vast 
majority of the population are of undoubted 
Indo-Chinese race, and from time immemorial 
have been Buddhists in religion. It seems 
that, about the twelfth century A.D., a number 
of Brahmans and Rajputs were driven from 
Hindustan — = hills by a perse- 
cution. m these immigrants sprang 4% 
mixed stock, which soon became the dominant 
race under the name of Khas, variously inter- 
preted as an abbreviation of Kshatriya, or as 
meaning “fallen.” The Khas are the Gurkhas 
proper, Hindus by religion and speaking 4 
patois of Hindi. But it is not the Khas that 
enlist in our Gurkha regiments. These are 
recruited, in the main, from the two numerous 
tribes — and Gurung, who are purer in 
race and less completely Hinduised. The 
Gurung, indeed, remain Buddhists in their own 
country, but submit to Brahman influence 
when in Hindustan. Both tribes are, of 
course, sub-divided into numerous clans, 
between which it is important for the recruiting 
officer to distinguish, as they differ greatly in 
military qualities. There is a third tribe, the 
Newar, who are described as unwarlike. Yet 
we are told that one of them, a Subadar in the 
Fifth Gurkhas, won the Order of Merit three 
times for gallantry displayed during the Kabul 
War. It was Brian Hodgson who, in 1832— 


only sixteen years after the close of the Gurkha 
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War—first recommended their enlistment in 
the Indian army in these words : 


“These highland soldiers, who despatch their 
meal in half an hour, and sa the ceremonial 
law by merely washing their and face and 
taking off their turbans before cooking, laugh at 
the pharisaical rigour of the ys, who must 
bathe from head to foot and e puja ere they 
can begin to dress their dinners, must eat nearly 
naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in 
marching trim again in less than three hours. 

“In my humble opinion, they are by far the 
best soldiers in Asia; and if they were made par- 
ticipators of our renown in arms, I conceive that 
their gallant spirit, their emphatic contempt of 
madhesias [people of the plains], and unadulterated 
military habits, might be relied on for fidelity.” 
One other trait must not unnoticed. 
Though quite illiterate in their own country, 
it is a fact that a number of recruits are yearly 
obtained who profess to enlist merely for the 
sake of learning to read, write, and do 
accounts. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ir is announced in Nature that a pension of 
£200 on the Civil List has been conferred on 
Mrs. Huxley. 


On Monday next Messrs. Cassell & Company 
will publish two new volumes of ‘‘ The Century 
Science’ series, edited by Sir Henry Roscoe : 
namely, T'he Herschels and Modern Astronomy, 
by Miss Agnes M. Clerke; and Justus Von 
Liebig: His Life and Work, by Mr. W. A. 
Shenstone, Jecturer on chemistry at Clifton 
College. 


TE following have been elected associates 
and correspondents of the Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei: national associates, Prof. L. Luciani 
and Prof. G. Tizzoni; correspondents, Prof. E. 
Cesiro, Prof. A. Ricco, and Prof. Carlo de 
Stefani; foreign associates in mathematics, 
Prof. C. Jordan and Dr. G. Salmon; in 
astronomy, Prof. Simon Newcomb; in physics, 
Prof. H. J. Wild; in morphology, Prof. A. 
Kolliker. 

As already stated in the AcApEMY, the first 
Hodgkins prize of 10,000 dollars has been 
awarded by the Smithsonian Institution to 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof W. Ramsay, for their 
discovery of argon. The second prize of 2000 
dollars was not awarded ; but the third prize of 
1000 dollars has been awarded to Dr. Henry 
de Varigny, of Paris, for the best popular 
treatise on atmospheric air, its properties and 
relationships. In addition, a silver medal has 
been given by the committee to Mr. F. A. R. 
Russell, for a paper on “‘The Atmosphere in 
relation to Human Life and Health”; and a 
bronze medal to Mr. Hiram Maxim, for a paper 
on “ Natural and Artificial Flight.” 








FINE ART. 


Aesthetic Principles. By He Rutgers 
Marshall. (Macmillans.) se . 


Tus is the work of an American psycho- 
logist, already known as the author of a 
larger book on Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics. 
The present volume contains nothing very 
rofound or new, except the epithet “ alge- 
onic”; but it discusses both matters of 
Principle and particular questions of taste 
man interesting manner, and within very 
moderate limits. 

The author is no believer in an absolute 
beauty. He connects the beautiful inti- 
mately with the subjective feeling of 
Pleasure, but with the ent pleasure 
of recollection rather than the pleasure of 


the momentary impression ; while, to guard 

inst an excessive relativity of aesthetic 
judgment, he appeals to a higher standard 
than the pleasure of the individual, to the 
standard of the “ Highly cultivated Man,” 
an abstraction like the ¢dpdvjuos of the 
Ethics. This standard will be raised when- 
ever the genius of the artist in working out 
his own ideal transcends previous achieve- 
ments in some direction, which is at once 
recognised by minds prepared to follow 
the lead, as conforming to the aesthetic 
“ought.” Mr. Marshall insists very rightly 
on the necessity of such preparation, not 
only for discerning new advances, but for 
_ | old conquests in the kingdom 
of beauty. 


‘* Each person’s perception of beauty must be 
determined by his capacities of associative 
thought. . We too often expect youth, 
or those of low mental endowment, to ap- 
preciate beauties which can be grasped only by 
men of capacity, who bave given their years to 
the acquirements which make appreciation 
possible. . . It is altogether futile to 
attempt to force aesthetic standards upon 
others. What we should aim at is the develop- 
ment within the young and the ignorant of the 
——— and mental activities which will not 
only enable them to appreciate art work of 
high value, but will lead them spontaneously 
to go out in search forit. To attempt to force 
our own standard upon them either produces 
disgust or despair, most seriously opposed to 
the development of a refined aesthetic judg- 
ment, or else, and all too often, an insincere 
pretence of appreciation, which is evidently 
immoral in effect.” 


Mr. Marshall does not believe in high art 
for the slums. 

The chapter on ‘negative principles” 
contains acute remarks on a common fallacy 
of aesthetics. It is seen that certain im- 
perfections, discords, faults in anatomy, 
inconsistencies in architectural style, must 
be avoided. Then the tendency is to erect 
the contrary perfections into ends to be 
pursued for themselves. The imitation of 
nature, however, is not an end in itself, as 
the realist would make it, but merely a 
means to a higher end. Accordingly the 

recept should be, not “imitate nature,” 

ut “avoid radical departures from nature.” 
Uselessness, unfitness, abnormal departure 
from type must be avoided ; but the useful, 
the fit, the normal, are not ends but means. 
Hence Mr. Herbert Spencer is seen to err 
in identifying beauty with these, which are 
merely its conditions. The artist has to 
start by preparing his “ field,” to borrow Mr. 
Marshall’s favourite word, weeding out the 
useless, the unfit, the abnormal, and other 
types of ugliness. But so far he has done 
nothing directly towards the production of 
beauty: he has secured us from pain, but 
he has not given us pleasure. That leads to 
the chapter on ‘‘ Positive Principles,” which 
shows how the crop is to be raised from the 
field so prepared. It is essential to pleasure, 
which is to be permanent in revival, and 
therefore aesthetic in quality, that it should 
be vivid and varied. ‘A work of art, in 
which the elements are so balanced that the 
observer is kept in a state of nicely divided 
and still of constantly shifting pleasurable 
attention,” such as one of Wagner’s operas, 








| produces the “‘ voluminous ”’ kind of pleasure, 








with a “ shifting focus,” which Mr. Marshall 
fers. In this way he accounts for rhythm. 
t is a contrivance ‘‘ to shift attention away 
from the special field before us, before pain 
or complete indifference occurs, and back 
again at the moment when pleasurable 
recurrence of the contents is again possible.” 
Mr. Marshall’s style has not yet arrived 
at the elimination of the ugly. He permits 
himself far too often to use such slovenly 
compounds as ‘art works,” ‘ pleasure 
production,” ‘‘ thought trains,”’ ‘‘ associated 
revival trains,” ‘expectation phases.” He 
employs the word “ field”’ with a bewilder- 
ing caprice. We could dispense with some 
rather pointless anecdotes about his little 
daughter, and we observe the note of pro- 
vinciality in certain allusions to sugar and 
‘“‘candy shops.” But these are slight 
blemishes in a work whjch is full of sound 
and stimulating thought, though it cannot 
be regarded as a contribution of first-rate 
importance to the literature of aesthetics. 
CampsBELL Dopason. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘©13 EGYPT SO VERY OLD? ”’ 
Southwold: Aug. 23, 1895. 


Prof. Maspero writes as follows on the value 
of Manetho’s lists, giving me permission at the 
same time to send this expression of his opinion 
to the ACADEMY : 


‘* Je vous remercie de m’avoir envoyé la note de 
M. Fleay. Je ne pense pas, apres l'avoir lue, 
qu'elle apporte rien de nouveau 4 la question. 

**On a tiré, je pense, des fragments de Mané- 
thon, tout ce qu’on en peut tirer; discuter les 
chiffres qui passent sous con nom, c’est un peu 
perdre son temps. Les monuments seuls peuvent 
nous apporter aujourd’hui des lumiéres nouvelles 
sur les points obscurs de la chronologie égyptienne, 
et c'est pour mon compte d’aprés eux qui j'ai 
ticté d'établir surtout mon ordre d’histoire 
a’ Egypte Pour ce qui est de Manéthon et sur- 
tout d’Eratosthénes, si vous avez le désir d’étre 
édifiée 4 leur égard, je me permets de vous indiquer 
plusieurs paragraphes de mes Notes sur quelques 
points de Grammaire et a’ Histoire, que j’ai publiés 
cette année-ci au t. xvii. du Recueil de Travaux: 
vous verrez ce qu’ils valent et quels singuliers 
renseignements on leur doit. Ils ont eu leur 
heure d'utilité, et l’on ne raurait leur ¢tre trop 
reconnaissant des services qu’ils ont rendus au 
début : aujourd’hui ils encombrent, et j'éprouve 
toujours un regret réel quand je vois des hommes 
de valeur essayer encore de concilier ce qu'ils 
disent avec la réalité, cotite que coiite.”’ 


M. L. McCuure. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE, whose especial 

uaintance with etching, both as connoisseur 
and historian, is well known, has confided to 
Messrs. Bell & Co. a volume which will be 
practically a survey of the art as it has been 
understood in England by its finer practitioners 
from Turner and Girtin to Seymour Haden, 
Whistler, and Frank Short. While taking no 
account of that which Mr. Wedmore considers 
the somewhat mistaken work of many popular 

ple of the last generation which Mr. 
notes discussed and illustrated, it will 
bring into light the achievements of certain 
great artists of the past who have hitherto been 
overlooked in this connexion (Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, and Geddes, for example), and will 
also be veg | concerned with the work of the 
best younger living men. The book will con- 
tain fifty illustrations, many of them made 
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specially by the most advanced processes. It 
will nevertheless be published at a popular 
price. 

Mr. Joun LANE will shortly reissue Mr. 
Walter Crane’s early toy books, which have 
been long out of print. The three first pub- 
lished will be The Fairy Ship, King Lucky 
Boy’s Picture Book, and The Little Pig who went 
to Market. Mr. Crane has designed new covers, 
end papers, and has written a humorous preface 
for these new editions. 


Messrs. GEORGE NEwNES & Co. announce 
a new “ Album,” to be called Round London. 
It will consist of twelve parts, each containing 
twenty-four views of the streets and buildings 
of the metropolis, with letterpress. 


THe twenty-fifth autumn exhibition of 
pictures, being the ‘‘silver anniversary,” will 
be opened next week, at Liverpool, in the 
Walker Art Gallery. 


Tue following drawings by William Blake 
have been acquired for the department of 
—_ aud drawings at the British Museum 

uring the past year: (1) ‘‘ And pity, like a 
naked new-born babe,” &c., omni sketch for 
a@ composition executed in water-colours; (2) 
sketch for the first of the series of illustrations 
to the Book of Job, ‘‘Thus did Job con- 
tinually,” pencil and Indian ink; (3) sketch for 
the dedication to Queen Charlotte designed for 
Blair’s ‘‘ Grave,” but not engraved; (4) a 
design containing several of the motives of the 
illustrations to Blair’s ‘‘Grave,’’ with others 
which do not occur in that series: pen and 
water-colours; (5.) group of figures on a cliff, 
watching a storm: the figures drawn in outline 
against a dark background, washed with 
Indian ink, with a unique impression of a relief 
etching from it by Robert Blake. 


Ir is announced that Prof. W. Anderson’s 
collection of old Japaxese colour-prints, which 
have been for nearly two years on deposit at 
the British Museum, have now been purchased 
by Mr. Ernest Hart, who proposes hereafter to 
bequeath them to the nation. 


AN appeal has been made for subscriptions to 
purchase the little house in Chelsea to which 
Turner used to resort for eccentric seclusion 
during the latter years of his life, and from 
the roof of which he made many sketches of the 
river Thames. 


THE annual report of the Science and Art 
Department gives a tabular abstract of the cost 
of the objects that have been purchased for the 
art eollections at South Kensington. The total 
amount since the beginning of the collections is 
£401,306, of which £9394 was expended last 
year. The following are the sums devoted to 
the principal classes: woodwork, furniture, 
&c., £50,685; earthenware and stoneware, 
£43,233; metal-work, £36,207; enamels on 
metal, £33,317; textile fabrics and embroidery, 
£30,786; jewellery and goldsmiths’ work, 
£25,433; silversmiths’ work, £24,586; water- 
colour and other drawings, £23,725; carvings 
in ivory, bone, tortoise-shell, &c., £21,032 ; 
porcelain, £16,232; paintings in oil, &ec., 
£10,791 ; glass vessels, &c., £9115. 


THE great feature of the most recent number 
of the Lx- Libris Journal—which from time to 
time deserves the attention of lovers of beautiful 
things—is a study and complete catalogue 
of the book-plates of Mr. Anning Bell, by 
Mr. Gleeson White. This is admirably exe- 
cuted, and is extremely interesting reading ; 
for while Mr. Gleeson White shows cause for 
the faith that is in him in regard to the beauti- 
ful designs of Mr. Anning Bell, he likewise 
displays his appreciation of work whose ideal is 
totally different from that of Mr. Bell—work 
like Mr. Sherborn’s, for instance—and writes, 
incidentally at least, with admirable instruc- 


tiveness upon the principles which should 
govern the design of the book-plate. He traces 
the progress of Mr. Anning Bell’s exquisite 
efforts, examples of which are given in just 
sufficient abundance to leave a zest for more 
extended acquaintance. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 


** A very important moor-find has recently been 
made on the d of Fiinen in Denmark, whence 
so many remains of the Scandinaviaa iron age 
have come. These latest objects consist of seven 
swords, most of them bent together after the 
usual fashion, and a number of spears, both iron 
and bone. Unlike earlier specimens, these spears, 
especially the bone ones, are in an almost perfect 
state of preservation. Many of them still contain 
shafts so constructed as to prove that they must 
have been used for throwi Of this fact no 
trace had before been found. Another novel 
feature lies in the receptacle itself, which is the 
site of a road dating from the iron age, and still in 
a good state of preservation. Its construction is 
very much like that of the best modern Danish 
stone roads, care having been taken to prevent 
» 5 by the use of large stones along the 
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MUSIC. 
MUSIC NOTES. 
We have received the programme of the 
ninth triennial musical festival, to be held in 
the town hall at Leeds early in October. The 
conductor, for the sixth time, will be Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. The programme includes 
‘*The Messiah,’’ which has not been heard at 
a Leeds festival for twenty-one years. Three 
new compositions have been written at the 
request of the committee: ‘Invocation to 
Music,” by Dr. Hubert Parry; an Orchestral 
Suite in D minor, by Mr. Edward German— 
each of which will be conducted by the com- 
poser; and a Symphonic Poem for orchestra, 
entitled ‘‘ Visions,” by M. Massenet. There 
will also be performed for the first time a short 
Cantata by Mr. Arthur Somervell. The list of 
singers includes Mme. Albani, Miss Macintyre, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Bispham ; the solo pianist is Herr Emil Sauer. 


Ir is announced that Sir Arthur Sullivan and 


Mr. Gilbert will again collaborate in the next 
comic opera to produced at the Savoy 
Theatre by Mr. D’Oyly Carte. 


THE Dictionary of British Musicians, by Mr. 
Crowest, which Messrs. Jarrold will issue next 
week, will contain no less than 2500 names of 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh musicians, 
who, either as instrumentalists, vocalists, com- 

sers, or writers, have aided the cause of music 
in this country. In almost every instance the 
full Christian and surnames are given; the day, 
year, and place of birth and death; musical 
training, distinction, &c. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of the little work will be the 
inclusions of many authors connected with 
musical bibliography who have never before 
appeared in any dictionary. These are the 
results of searchings in many out-of-the-way 
nooks and libraries, as also are numerous 
entries which have been gleaned from registers 
/and other MSS. in cathedrals, churches, and 
museums. The book is an offshoot of a much 
larger work upon English music which has 
occupied Mr. Crowest’s spare time for several 
years past. 


A HITHERTO unknown portrait of Johann 
Sebastian Bach has just been made public by 
Edwin Borman, the Saxon dialect poet, who 
discovered it among some papers of one of his 
ancestors, Tobias Volckmar, cantor, organist, 
and composer, of Leipzig, who was con- 
temporary with Bach. The portrait is executed 
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in = upon parchment prepared with chalk 
and glue, the whole being tinted with water- 
colour. It represents Bach as younger than in 
the well-known Hausmann portrait, and alto- 
gether the expression is more lively and gay, 
A full-sized reproduction of the drawing will 
be presented with this week’s number of the 
Musical Standard. 
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HAkrcKEL. 
IN CASE of DISCOVERY. By Mrs. W. K. Crirrorp. 
CORRESPONDENCE—“Common Sense” and the Elmira Reforma- 
tory. By Havetock Etuis. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrn., Lonpon. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 








Coytents—SEPTEMBER. 
MISS DE MAUPASSANT..............00eeeeeeee By ©. E. Raimoyp 
THE DEMORALISATION OF LIBERALISM .... By Jas. Anvaxd 
ROBERT BURTON .............sccccecsececees By Rev. T. E. Brows. 
A WORD IN SEASON ......cceeeescceeeseeees By Mrs. Lyxx Lrxtos 
A TROPICAL COLONY. ......ceccceceeeeeeeee By Freperick Boyir 
UES cnnncaccnscescessccssnccenescesceveneccscene By W. B. Years. 
NON PAS ORLEANISME MAIS ROYALISME .. By “Gatutcvs.” 
AMERICAN TRAITS. ..,....00....ccceccsesseses By Martin Morris. 
ENGINEERING IN THE NAVY ...........++- By R. C. OLDENow. 
THE FREE LIBRARY FAILURE .............--- By W. Ronerrts 
THE JUG AND THE BOTTLE........ By H. B. Marriotr Warsox 
STAMBULOFPE ...........cccccececcececceeceseeeeees By Henry Cvst 


London: Wrtttam Herwemany, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of : The 
Holy of Holies,” ‘‘ The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, anil 
beautiful illustration.” — Word and Work, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, as , 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt anc 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works. 
Christian World Pulpit. 





Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, PusLisHEs 
21 anp 22, Furntvat Street, E,C, 
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“MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE STARK-MU 


NRO LETTERS. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,’’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[ On September 6th, 








NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


JOAN HASTE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. Wilson. 


Crown 


8vo, 6s. 





THE BADMINTON 


LIBRARY ,.—‘ew Volume. 


Edited by the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke. 


With Con- 


tributions on WHALING, by Sir H. W. Gors-Bootn ; TARPON, by Atrrep C, Harmswortn; ANTIPODEAN 


and FOREIGN FISH, by W. Senior, 


With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations in the Text by C. Napier 


Hemy, R. T. Pritchett, W. W. May, and others. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—Serremner. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Ot1rpHant. Chaps. 13-16. 

FABLES. By the late R. L. Stevenson. (Concluded.) 

RECOLLECTIONS of a PIANO. By May Kewnpatt. 

A CORRESPONDENT of WHITE of SELBORNE. By 
Mrs. A. Lane. 


THE NEW CENTURION. Part I. 
(To be concluded.) 


SUNSHINE and LIFE. By Mrs, Percy Franxtanp. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


By James Eastwick 





** No country house will be without a copy, and no sportsman ever go a journey without his ‘ BADMINTON 


MAGAZINE.’ ??—Lanv anp WATER. 


THE SECOND NUMBER IS NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by ALFRED E. 


T. WATSON (‘Rapier ’’). 


** Should go like a driven grouse.””—Field. 


1. The Sport of Rajahs. 
Major R. 8. 8. Bapen-Powsk1u. 
Illustrated by the Author, 


2. Sport in the New Forest. 
he Hon. Geratp LAscgLues. 
Illustrated by G. E. Lodge and A. Thorburn, 


3. Ascot Reminiscences. 
The Earl of Surro_x and BerksuIRE. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine and J. Charlton, 


4.0n the Sandhills. Horace Hurtcuinson. 
lllustrated by H. G. Massey. 


5. Partridge Shooting. 
Illustrated by A. Thorburn. 


Lord WaAtsIncHAM 


6. The Best Eleven. 
(1.) H. Perkins, Sec. of M.0.0. 
(2.) C. W. Aucock, Sec. of Surrey 0.0. 


7. Old Sporting Prints. Hepiey Peek. 
Illustrated. 


8. Fencing. Miss May G. Noxats. 
Illustrated by E. Sparks and F. Craig. From 
Sketches by the Author. 
9. The Dee. G. CuristoruHEr Davies. 
Illustrated by N. J. Gibb, 
10. Modern Yachts and Yacht Racing. 
Sir Epwarp Svutuivan, Bart. 
Ulustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 


11. Notes by “‘ Rapier.” 








Lonpon and New York: 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Now ready._HELEN MATHER’S NEW NOVEL. 


In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LOVELY 


MALINCOURT. 


By the Author of “‘ Coming thro’ the Rye,” “‘ Cherry Ripe,’’ ‘‘ Story of a Sin,” ‘* Eyre’s Acquittal,”’ 
** My Lady Greensleeves,” “ Found Oat,” &. , ™ : 
The ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE says: “ This charmingly told tale is likely to add to the large circle of her literary 


friends and admirers.” 


_Loxnox : JARROLD & SON, 10 awn 11, Wanwice Lave, E.C.; of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 














ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLREEBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
Tepayable on demand 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Fortheencouragement of Thrift the k receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Intcrest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











eee pac niet<. tips Rt: Oe 


[HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GAR- 


ae DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), 

A m 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission 1s., on Mondays 6d., children 6d. 

rent the latest additions is a young Zebra born in the Menagerie. 
litary Band will perform at 4 o'clock every Saturday, 





THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Now ready, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8S. SKEATS, 
With a Continuation to 1891, by Cuas. 8S. Matt. 


“* A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan- 
tages as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 
success,” —Literary World. 


London: ALExanpER & SaepnHearp, Furnival Street, B.C. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 
| SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 











MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
es, 


Bex EXPORTERS, 
Bo BINDERS, 
AND 
| F eeeene 
te. FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 
7 LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD, 


yo SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


9 41, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
] LONDON; 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, 81, PETERS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, | BURG, 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARIS, | PRADO, MADRID, 


FLORENCE, VATICAN, KOME, 
AMSTERDAM, | HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFOET, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM;, 
BOUDOIR, &c. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, ONE SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pampaier—Free on APriicavtion, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESS8S8. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im: 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 


Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
ti ians, Archaologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Adverti: ts, Catalogues, &c., d&c., ata moderateccst, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 22s. 6d. TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, EIGHTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


: A TREATISE on INTERNATIONAL LAW.| Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
By the late WILLIAM EDWARD HALL, M.A., Author of “A Treatise on the | A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 


Y ig ”) or, ‘ [ ” 
Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown, By Sir WILLIAM W. HUNTER, K.C.S,L., C.LE. 
From tae PRerace, | 
*,* This Edition was throughout prepared for the press by the late Mr. Hall....... The —_ 
improvements upon the last edition are not inconsiderable. New matter will be found, for | Crown Svo, clotb, Part I., Ss. 6d. ; Part II., 7s. 6d. 
instance, with reference to Protectorates and Spheres of Influence. The extent of | 
territorial waters is reconsidered in the light of recent discussions; and the position of A PRACTICAL HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR 
foreign ships in such waters is dealt with. Other noteworthy additions relate to Compiled by Lieut,-Col. A. 0. GRE ” 
Nationality ; to the Behring Sea controversy; and to the principles applicable to the case | a EEE, BE. pas. 
of the Kow-shing, although that case is not specifically mentioned. Two of the sections | 


upon Contraband of War have been carefully rewritten. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
— A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. Part L. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, 18s. net. Third Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s.6d. Part Il. Third Edition, Enl: urged and 
Vol. I. THE LYCOS VALLEY AND SOUTH-WESTERN PHRYGIA. Revised, 10s, 6d. 


THE CITIES and BISHOPRICS of PHRYGIA: 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON x 
being an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia from the Earliest Times to the | C 8 - ee § 
Turkish Conquest. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, | rown S8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 12s, 


Aberileen. A SELECTION of PASSAGES from PLATO for 


“The book is an admirable example of the most modern methods of archological | ENGLISH READERS. From the Translation by B. JOWETT, M.A., late Master of 


and geographical research, and of the scientific method of reconstructing ancient history | Balliol Coll . Z : 
: : , eae : ege, and Regius Profess ree y : 
by a study of all the materials—not merely by ingenious meditations upon printed texts, with Tntre a by M J cn Greek in the University of Oxford, Edited, 
ductions, o Be ° 


but by a personal examination of the ground, by digging, by exploring, by the careful 
copying of inscriptions, and by bringing to bear upon the first-hand knowledge thus ————— 
obtained an adequate acquaintance with all that the ancient writers and the best modern | ‘ 

. : tte : , ' ae aati tage Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
commentators have said on the subject. It contains a mass of information invaluable 


both to classical students and to those who are interested in Primitive Christianity.” | THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE and IN- 
: Times, | DUCTIVE LOGIC. By THOMAS FOWLER, D.D. In1 vol. 
Demy 8vo, buckram, 10s. net. *,* It has been suggested from many quarters that, for the convenience of students, it 
is desirable to issue an edition including the author’s treatises on Logic, Inductive and 
’ 5S ’ 
A GLOSSARY of GREEK BIRDS. By D Arcy Deductive, ina single volume. Though, in the order of reasoning, Induction precedes. 
WENTWORTH THOMPSON, Professor of Natural History in University College, | Deduction, yet, as the Deductive branch of Logic is usually taught before the Inductive, 


Dundee. | that order has been adopted for practical considerations in the present edition of the com- 
| bined works, 








Just published, VOLUME IV., Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Translated by various Ociental Scholars, and Edited by F. MAX MULLER. AN INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL CRYS- 


THE ZEND-AVESTA. Part IL. The VENDIDAD. TALLOGRAPHY. By ANDREAS FOCK, Ph.D. (Berlin), Lecturer in the Univer. 


sity of Berlin. Translated and Edited by W. J. POPE, with a Preface by N. STORY- 
Translated by JAMES DARMESTETER, MaSKELYNE, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford. 


€ 8 . j . 
Dungy Se, Gey &. 0 Crown 8yo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS PRO T. ANNIO MILONE cpygTALLOGRAPHY: a Treatise on the 


AD JUDICES ORATIO, Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by ALBERT > : “ Bact : gi 
Cc, CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, Morphology of Crystals. By N. STORY-MASKELYNE, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 


Mineralogy, Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Wadham College. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 36s. 

Vol. V. (AD. 533-600), THE LOMBARD INVASION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. net. | 

Ti Vol. VI. (ap 600-744). THE LOMBARD KINGDOM. 'P HYSICAL EDUCATION. By Archibald | 
: ITALY and HER INVADERS. With Maps and MACLAREN, Re-odited and Enlarged by WALLACE MACLAREN, M.A., Ph.D., 


Sustratios By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. (Oxford and Durham), Litt.D of the Oxford University Gymnasium. Illustrated by 400 Woodcuts drawn from Life. 
lustrations, \ M:. N, C.L, : Dd. 
(Dublin), Fellow of University College, London. a 


ALSO PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
Vole. 1.-Il. The VISIGOTHIC INVASIONS—The HUNNISH INVASION 


whe VANDAL INVASION—and The HERULIAN MUTINY, Second Edition, A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. By Henry 











ya 28, SWEET, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Hor. Ph.D, Heidelberg, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow 
Vols, III.-IV. The OSTROGOTHIC INVASION—The IMPERIAL RESTORA- | _ a a a oe ok | 
TION, 36s, 
sane he | ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
dto, s‘iff boards, linen back, 42s. net. | 
A MONOGRAPH on the ORDER of OLIGO- | Paper covers, ls, net; cloth boards, 2s. net. 
CHAETA. By FRANK EVERS BEDDARD, M.A, (Oxon.), F.R.S., Prosector to} ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMB.® ] 
the Zoological Society of London, and Lecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital. f 
“A most claborate and exhaustive treatise, sumptuously printed and illustrated, on the ‘PROPHECIES, MIRACLES, and VISIONS ; 0 } 
anatomy, classification, and biological relations of an important order of segmented worms ST. COLUMBA (Columcille), First Abbot of Iona, a.p. 563-597, Written 'y ST. 
found in fresh water,’’— Times, ADAMNAN, Ninth Abbot, a p, 67-704. A New Translation. 


PULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON Press Wanenouse, AMEN Corner, E.C, 
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